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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15, the Romantic Play entitled 
HIS MAJESTY’S SERVANT. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER, Mr. H. V. ESMOND, MISS EVELYN MILLARD. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.15. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


HAPPELL BAA CONCERTS. 


UBEPNUS HALL 
THIRD CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
Saturday Afternoon next, November roth, at 3 o'clock. 
Tickets, 6s. (to admit four, 21s.), 35:, 2s., IS. 
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Hour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—S/eele. 
The Portuguese Queen.—Those who see the Queen of Portugal 
on her way to the City will be struck by her pleasant face, but 
unless they know they will never guess that her smile covers a 


Bassano 
DAN LENO’S SUCCESSOR—MR. JAMES WELCH AND HIS 
DONKEY, PING-PONG 


Mr. Welch, who is one of the most talented of comedy actors, has agreed to 
take Dan Leno's part in the next Drury Lane pantomime 


considerable amount of heroism. Her Majesty possesses the German 
medal for saving life, presented by the Kaiser after she had risked 
her own to save that of a drowning fisherman at Cascaes. Of course, 
she makes light of the feat, but then she is an accomplished 
swimmer, and is happy in the gift of a courage that is unconscious 
of its own existence. Fortunately for her 
the Comtesse de Paris, her mother, had 
rather advanced ideas on the subject of 
athletics, and the Queen and her sisters 
had plenty of physical training from their 
earliest years. At one time her Majesty 
had also a fancy for the study 
of medicine, and knew enough 
about the subject to qualify 
as a practitioner. Even now 
very few invalids make her 
acquaintance without receiv- 
ing some royal advice gratis. 

King Carlos.—Our royal 
guest is a fine figure of a 
man. He is nearly as tall as 
King Oscar of Sweden—who, 
it may be said, towers over 
his brother sovereigns—and 
he is, of course, much stouter 
in frame, quite apart from his 
tendency to embonpoint. 
Probably he would run to 
flesh still more but for the 
amount of physical exercise 
he takes. It is not that he 
is a large eater so far as 
quantity is concerned, but he 
likes the fat-producing foods 
which are forbidden, and he 
will indulge his liking. Apart 
from this he is really a tem- 
perate monarch. Even _ his 
exercise he takes as much 
because he likes it as because 
he finds it necessary to 
“train down.” He is not 
above bandying a jest with 


DR. W. G. GRACE AND MR. GEORGE EDWARDES 


The grand old man of cricket and the king of musical comedy after a golf match at North- 
wood between teams got up by Mr. George Edwardes and Mr. G. L. Jessop 
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the crowd sometimes, and he has been known to disconcert the 
camera fiends by taking out his own kodak and snapping them 
before they could get a satisfactory shot at him. His favourite sport 
is boar-hunting, his favourite game lawn tennis. Over here he likes 
to get about quietly and see the sights without ceremony, and when 
in London he generally attends mass on Sundays at the little French 
church near Portman Square. 


The Two Kings.—lIt is, of course, well known that there is a 
strong personal friendship as well as close kinship between King 
Edward of England and King Carlos of Portugal. Both are inclined 
to take optimistic views of life, both are strenuous in play as well as 
hard workers in harness, and both possess that jolly disposition 
which is fond of a joke. But while King Edward obeys his doctors 
and eats sparingly King Carlos disobeys his and delights in the 
pleasures of the table. The'old story of his Hatfield visit is really 
characteristic of the Portuguese King, who Jaughingly confesses that 
he is perhaps a gourmand. King Edward seriously asked him at 
dinner what most struck him during his stay in this country. 
‘¢ Well,” replied King Carlos, ‘‘ your roast beef is delicious.” ‘ Oh,” 
said King Edward with a laugh, ‘‘was that the only thing that 
impressed you?” “Certainly,” admitted King Carlos, “your boiled 
beef very nearly approaches it.” Strange to say the two monarchs 
now enjoy equally magnificent health though their methods of 
arriving at the result are so diametrically opposed. 


Mrs, Craigie’s New Play.—7he Flute of Pan, produced by 
Miss Nethersole at the Shaftesbury on Saturday, is an essay in 
Zendaism which I fear will enhance nobody’s reputation. Rarely, 
indeed, have I seen an audience so nearly moved to “guy” a play, 
for though what Mr. Grein calls a “ minority of cads” booed at the 
end the house showed considerable self-restraint because it felt 
really sorry for the manageress. Miss Nethersole plays the part of 
Princess Margaret of Siguria who weds an English peer. He 
defeats her enemies in battle;.then he suspects her on baseless 
grounds, which makes him “ unsympathetic,” 
and takes her back to his poor studio in 
Venice before finally settling down as her 
consort. Mr. Waring played the part of the 
peer in his familiar style, Miss Nethersole 
struggled through the rvé/e of the princess, 
and twenty-eight other players 


lent their aid—not always 
effectively, 
“The Tatler” Silver 


Cup. — Several- correspon- 
dents are seemingly vague as 
to THE TATLER Silver Cup 
Competition. All that is 
necessary is that the votcrs 
should send in their post 
cards between November 30 
and December 7, and on the 
post card should be written 
the name of the child and 
the page of THE TATLER 
on which the portrait ap- 
peared. The cards which 
have already been sent in, in 
considerable numbers, are 
quite useless as the senders 
have not had an opportunity 
of seeing the whole of the 
children. The last page of 
children will appear in our 
issue of November 30. 


Chestnuts.—I particularly 
desire to call my readers’ 
attention to the fact that they 
will find the interesting fea- 
ture entitled ‘“ Under the 
Spreading Chestnut Tree ” 
on page 266. 


Ellis & Walery 


THE TATLER 


Changes at the ‘‘ Standard.”—London journalistic circles are still 
considerably concerned about the purchase of the Staxdard by Mr. 
Arthur Pearson. Conflicting rumours suggest the names of Mr. Hearst 
of the Mew York American and Sir William Ingram as possible 
large shareholders, but the secret will probably be kept by Mr. Pearson 
for some time to come. Meanwhile general sympathy is felt with 
Mr. Byron Curtis, who has resigned the position he filled so 
worthily for four years. His salary as editor of the Standard has 
been variously reported as £4,000 and £3,000 a year, and it is 
further stated that not less than ten salaries of £1,000 a year have 
been paid on the S¢andard for a very long time past. That does 
not seem edtravagant for a great and successful London daily paper. 
The acting editorship since Mr, Curtis’s retirement has been in the 
hands of a Mr. Jeyes, who once wrote a long book about Mr. Cham- 
berlain. There is, 
however, a rumour 
that Mr. Harry 
Cust is to be offered 
the editorship; as 
one of the most 
brilliant of our 
journalists Mr. Cust 
would certainly 
make things hum 
at the Standard 
office. 


The Missing 


OUR 


The Funeral of Dan 


AN INGENIOUS QUESTION 
CALLING FOR CLEVER ANSWERS. 


“WHO AND WHY” 


If you had to be somebody else, who would you rather be, and why? 


For the Best Answer to this Question in 100 words or less 
For the Second Best Answer - 
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Leno. 


The Vicar of Gorleston.—If the Rev. Forbes Phillips had not 
belonged to the Church he would have belonged to the stage; if he 
had not been a vicar he would have been a playwright, or perhaps an 
actor, or possibly both. In a sense he is both now, but only as an 
amateur when he might have been a professional. His latest play, 
produced at the Savoy by Mrs. Brown Potter, lacks the touch of the 
professional, but it is the stuff that plays are made of just as its 
author is the stuff of which to make a playwright or an actor, To 
give him his pen name “Athol Forbes” is a fine combination of 
“cassock and comedy.” He is big, broad, thick-set, and burly— 
altogether a massive sort of man, with a massive head and a 
massive face, and more than a glint of humour in his eye. There is 
also a suspicion of determination there as well which gives vraz- 
semblance to the story of the man who once offered him the alterna- 
tive of taking a 
thrashing or making 
First an apology and 

z giving £5 to a local 

Series charity. The vicar 
asked for the thrash- 
ing and promised 
£10 to the institu- 
tion if he did not 
send the challenger 
home in a cab, 


CONTEST. 


Nominating the 
Sheriffs.—Mr. Aus- 


ten Chamberlain 
must have been a 
proud man last 
Saturday when he 
presided at the Law 
Courts in a gorgeous 


Words. — Mr. Ed- 
ward Cotterill of 
Idlicote, | Shipton- 
on-Stour, Warwick- 
shire, shares with 
Mr. A. T. Ds Mc- 


Other Answers may be published, but will not be paid for. 


Prize letters to be selected from those received up to and including Wednesday, Nov. 23. 
One coupon, which will be found on an advertisement page, to be enclosed with letter. 


Address ‘‘Who and Why” Editor, ‘‘ Tatler” Office, Great New St., London. 


Caul, who writes 
from Hanger Hill Golf Club, Ealing, the distinction of being the 
first to discover the missing words in the acrostic forwarded to me 
by Mrs. Bell of Ramsgate. The lines run :— 

Off to the links is now the cry, 

For golf is man’s idolatry ; 

Be not dilatory or slow, 

Adroitly struck the ball will go. 
Mr. Cotterill sends me the following :— 


A sat in his grey, 

Thinking upon the of the day, 

While the moon shed a —— on evil and good 
And the — of trees could be heard in the wood. 


A Cleric’s Play.-The vicar of Gorleston’s (the Rev. Forbes 
Phillips) play, “ovr Church or Stage, has been ioudly heralded, but 
1 do not fancy it will crowd the Savoy for any length of time. It 
tells how the beautiful actress, Stella (Mrs. Potter), goes down to 
Fordhambridge and falls in love with a married vicar (played by 
Miss Clara Butt’s brother). The vicar dines with her at the Savoy, 
where there is a funny waiter 
—the best thing in the play— 
and then leaves Net aas ea) 
temptress. The vicar should 
Stick mtosethie Church. 


at Lambeth 


g old- embroidered 
robe with the Lord Chief Justice at his right hand and five judges of 
the land seated around as minor satellites. It was the great diy 
that comes annually to the Chancellor of the Exchequer when he 
sternly rejects the pitiful plea of the reluctant nominee who prays 
to be excused from serving as sheriff. The ceremony is old and 
the plea is old, yet there was once a possibility that both ceremony 
and plea might have been “otherwise” to say the least of it, for 
there was a time in the pre-Norman days when the sheriff was the 
equal of the earlin the county and ran quite as good a chance of 
making his dignity hereditary. 

A Sailor Prince.—Prince George of Greece, now over here on a 
business visit, is a nephew of the Queen and very popular with his 
royal cousins of England. Like the Prince of Wales he is a sailor, 
and he holds the rank of captain in two navies—the Greek and the 
Danish. His father, King George, who is in Vienna, probably on 
a similar errand, was in his younger days a noted athlete and had 
a fancy for competing at athletic meetings under an assumed name. 
Prince George inclines rather to the tastes of his father than to those 
of his younger brother, Prince Nicholas, who is of a literary turn 
and has produced a witty comedy or two and a few plays of a more 
serious character besides a good deal of verse. 


THE STRIKING FUNERAL OF LONDON’S KING OF 
HUMOUR, THE LATE DAN LENO 


The mortal remains of George Galvin, whom the world knew as Dan Leno, were placed in a vault 
Cemetery, Tooting, yesterday week amid extraordinary scenes. The cemetery is 
34 miles from Mr. Leno's house in Balham, but the whole route was crowded six deep. More than a hundred coaches 


| followed the hearse, many of them containing nothing but wreaths 
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{=== The Graves of Dogs and Cats in a French Cemetery. = 


The Kaiser as Schoolmaster.—The Kaiser is nothing if not an 
all-round man. As musician, poet, painter, preacher, he has already 
astonished his admiring subjects. The latest anecdote from Berlin 
shows him in a new and not less interesting 7é/e. Not long ago the 
teacher of German literature in one of the best-known Government 
schools in JBerlin set his 
pupils as an exercise to write 
an essay on “ The inferences 
to be drawn 
as to the 
characters of 


ALAS, POOR PUSS! 

the Hohenzollern Princes from the manner in which 
they place their legs in the Sieges Allée.” The 
professor in question has the reputation of 
being a funny man and was evidently poking 
fun at the famous row of MHohenzollern 
statues in the Sieges Allée. When the Kaiser 
was sailing in Norwegian waters 
the incident was brought to his 
notice by one of his suite who 
happened to have a son in that 
particular class. His Majesty 
looked serious, sent for his private 
secretary, and ordered him to 
telegraph to the Minister of 
Education to forward all the 
boys’ exercise books containing 
the essay. 


The Best Essay. — After 
unheard-of trouble the official 
succeeded in collecting four, 
which were duly despatched 
and diligently perused by the 
Kaiser. Alarmed at _ the 
solemnity of his countenance the boy’s father approached his 
Majesty begging that the teacher might not be punished. The 
Emperor reassured him, saying he only desired to read the boys’ 
exercises. At last he looked pleased and pointed approvingly to a 
sentence in one of the essays. It was as follows: “I do not think 
the characters of the Hohenzollerns are to be discerned so well from 
their legs as from their faces.” The Kaiser took pen and 
paper and wrote on the good boy’s book, ‘‘ This is the 
best of all the essays.—WILHELM.” The exercise was 
restored to the boy, whose greatest treasure it now is. 


Cookery and Art.—Georgiana Lady Downshire has 
of late years been living very quietly at Nizells, her 
place in Kent, most of the time. She is a Balfour of 
Balbirnie and a cousin of the Prime Minister, and 
has the curious facility peculiar to the family for 
combining art, philosophy, and domesticity. In her 
early days she was very fond of sketching on the 
one hand, and on the other she took an intense 
interest in the culinary mysteries. She used to go 
into the kitchen daily to take lessons in cookery 
from the family ce/, and while she absorbed these 


EVERY DOG 


HIS DAY 


for her instruction she frequently for her amusement made sketches 
of the domestic interior and of the humble utensils it housed. Lady 
Downshire is a sister of Mr. Edward Balfour, the golfer, and of 
Colonel Balfour, his musical brother. 


A Sydney Smith Story.—The following story of Sydney Smith 
is in the Reminiscences of Sir Henry Hawkins just published. 
He had been sent for to see an old lady who was one of his most 
troublesome parishioners. She was dying. Sad to say she had 
always been querulous and quarrelsome, It may have been con- 
stitutional, but whatever the cause her husband had had an uncom- 
fortable time with her. When Sydney Smith reached the house 
the old lady was dead, and the bereaved widower, a religious man 
in his way and acquainted with Scripture, said: ‘* Ah, sir, you are 
too late; my poor dear wife has gone to Abraham’s bosom.” 
“ Poor Abraham !” exclaimed Sydney, ‘‘ she’ll tear his inside out.” 


“(A Slice of Palmistry Free.”—The latest development of the 
palmistry craze is an odd one. It seems that at a large drapery 
establishment ladies who spend a certain amount in purchases 
are provided as a bonus with a ticket which entitles them to 
go into a reserved room and receive ‘‘a slice of palmistry” (this 
seems a non-commiltive and unobjectionable phrase) from sundry 
“eminent professors” of both sexes whose names have recently 
adorned the papers. The “slice” in question is to be given “ free,” 
presumably with the view of avoiding any rude remarks or brutal 
prosecutions on the subject of ‘false pretences.” Of course, how- 
ever, it is not to be expected that the most unsophisticated will believe 
that no profit is made by the “ eminent professors” in question, and 
it remains to be seen whether 
this performance will be held 
to agree with the promise “ not 
to do so again.” 


An American Monarchy.— 
It may seem absurd at this 
date to canvass the possibility 
of an American monarchy in 
spite of the secret longing said 
to be concealed in the hearts of 
the Four Hundred. Yet there 
was a time when it was not 
only a_ possibility but was 
within an ace of coming into 
being. Before the final triumph 
of the revolution, when the 
American army was dissatisfied 
with its treatment by Congress, 
the officers held a meeting at 
Newburgh and decided to offer 
George Washington the crown. 
Washington, like a _ sensible 
man, declined to be set up as 
a rival King 
George, and the 
scheme came to 
an end.  Jut 
what if his de- 
cision had been 
the other way ? 
Well, I suppose 
that America 
would have be- 
come a republic 
in her Civil War. 


HIS BARK WAS WORS= 


THAN HIS BITE 
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Anecdotes of the New President of the USA” 


Playing at Parliament.—The Radicals have got into power—at 
Crouch End. The House of Commons (at Crouch End) is quite a 
newly-formed body and already boasts a membership of 120. At 
the beginning of the session a Conservative government reigned, 
but after two sittings they were ousted by the Liberals, who now 
form a strong government. The House meets every Thursday 
evening at the borough council schools in Park Road. ‘The strength 
of parties is about equal, and the speaking talent is by no means 
limited to a few. The Speaker and Deputy Speaker are Mr. S. P. 
Merlin and Mr. F. Beebee respectively. Mr. W. M. Macleod and 
Mr. J. W. Brown act in 
the capacity of clerks to 
the House and the Prime 
Minister is Mr. J. Hal- 
ford, jun. Amongst the 
members of the House 
are Captain Balfour (the 
parliamentary represen- 
tative of Hornsey in the 
Imperial Parliament) 
and Alderman Lawson 
(Mayor of Hornsey). 
There are several aider- 
men and councillors of 
the Hornsey Borough 
Council who are mem- 
bers as well as a number 
of other well-known 
residents. 


Cowboy and Colonel. 
—People have grown so 
accustomed to Theodore 
Roosevelt that they have 
quite forgotten what an 
exceptional man he is. 
They perhaps know that he was a colonel before he was president, 
but they never recollect that he was a cowboy before he was a 
colonel, and became a colonel precisely because he had previously 
been a cowboy. This cowboy episode was part of his scheme of 
physical culture. The delicate boy who hardened himself with out- 
door exercise went into the wilds in his manhood and lived an 
open-air life, roughing it with the roughest, to build up his constitu- 
tion. Then when the time came he recruited his regiment of rough- 
riders from the prairie lads who had learned to respect him as well 
as from the gilded youth of New York. There 
is nothing extraordinary in a healthy city man 
taking cheerfully to a hunting life, but it is 
phenomenal when a delicate one does 
it so successfully. 


The Mayor 


WALMER PLACE, WHERE LADY CURZON 


A view looking south showing the terrace. This beautiful house is the property of Mr. Albert Ochs. 
It is a splendidly-appointed residence abutting on the grounds of Walmer Castle 


And Policeman.—-A brave and brilliant soldier, President Roose- 
velt like Napoleon III. was once a policeman as well ; not merely 
for a day, however, but for a term. He was the most efficient 
comunissioner who has ever handled the New York police. Naturally 
he was hated accordingly, but he cared little what anybody thought, 
and went his rounds like Haroun-al-Raschid nightly seeking the 
policeman to promote or the one to cashier. It is the fashion in 
America to make drastic laws and then forget to enforce them. 
Commissioner Roosevelt strenuously administered them, and when 
people grumbled said, “ You shouldn’t make laws if you don’t want 
them obeyed.” It was 
typical of the man. He | 
hates hypocrisy and in 
public as in private 
gives the hypocrite no 
quarter. 


Libels on ‘‘ Jericho.” 
—Since Mr. Sutro’s play 
saw the footlights and 
filled the stage things 
varied and libellous have 
been written about 
‘* Jericho ”—I mean the 
“Jericho” that is in 
London—yet I doubt if 
its walls are in imme- 
diate danger of falling 
down. Mrs. Coulson 
Kernahan, Rita, and the 
editor of the Gentle- 
woman join Mr. Sutro 
in denouncing the 
“smart set,’ and it is 
with a sense of relief 
one turns to Lady Colin 
Campbell, who out of the fulness of her experience of society 
deprecates exaggeration and points out that even “Jericho” 
contains only a small group of the absolutely worthless. This 
‘““smart-set” controversy is, indeed, a crying example of the 
unscientific vagueness of the English language. When people 
speak of the “smart set” the phrase has as many meanings as 
there are groups in society. One censor of morals means by it 
the “wicked set,” another the “artistic set,” another the “ witty 
set,” another the “active set.” Then comes the sensational writer 

who lumps these all together and brands them 
for the sins of the first. This does not in any 
way detract from the interest of Mr. Sutro’s play. 
His scene may be in No Man’s Land, but it 

is interesting all the same. 


EE. N. Rof 


IS LYING ILL 


Prime Minister Photographed by Campbell & Gray 


PLAYING AT PARLIAMENT—THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AT CROUCH END WITH THE RADICALS IN POWER 
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The Coming Aristocratic Féte at Olympia. 


The Diving Dress for Women.—Miss Francis L. Baker, who is a 
pretty Detroit girl, donned a diving dress in order to recover a box 
of valuable papers thrown overboard by her uncle, A. P. Baker of 
Port Huron, Mich. “The papers are of such value to my family 
that they must be recovered,” she said to a reporter, ‘I have 
received a description of the location of the boat where the box was 
thrown by my uncle when escaping from shipwreck, and | think I 
‘shall fnd it. .There wii be other divers, but I shall go down too. 
My tather was a diver cn the great lakes, and I am not afraid of 
going under the water. i shall continue the search until I have 
found the papers.” 


A Historic Pageant.—Among the innumerable friends of Mrs. 
Arthur Paget who have shown their sympathy in her long and trying 
illness—the result of a lift accident—no one has been kinder or 
more attentive than King Edward, who never fails < 
when he is in town to pay a visit to his old friend, on 
which occasions it is interesting to hear that his Majesty 
always sits in the chair of Edward the Confessor, 
which has long been one of Mrs. Paget’s most 
cherished possessions. Touched by the affectionate 
solicitude of so many of her English friends, and 
above all by the genuine kindness of the King and 
Queen Alexandra, Mrs. Paget is desirous of making 
some return as a proof of her gratitude. Her idea 
is toraise a sum of money in aid of King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund, and she is already deep in projects 
for getting up a monster féte which is to outrival in 
splendour anything that has been seen in our day. 


At Olympia.—This pageant is to be 
-on the lines of the famous tournament 
given by Lord Eglinton to celebrate 
Queen Victoria’s accession, and thee 
will be no risk of the entertainment 
being spoiled by the vagaries of the 
weather as on that memorable 
occasion as the féte will be held 
at Olympia. The programme 
sounds enchanting—a _proces- 
-sion of the most beautiful women 
in England mounted on snow- 
white palfreys led by pages is 
one of the items—and we are 
to have /ableaux representing 
historic events acted by noble 
families whose ancestors figured 
in the actual scenes portrayed. 
Judging by the capacity Mrs. 
Paget displayed in the organi- 
sation of the Charing Cross 
Hospital Bazaar a few years ago 
no one doubts her success. 


5 Mr. Ff. Benham Purneli 
SCULPTURE ON THE SHORE—THE SAND CAT 


THE LATEST FASHION—A GIRL 


IN A DIVING DRESS 
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Tolstoy on Shak- 
spere. — Our grand 
old men are nothing 
if not unexpected. 
Scarcely have we re- 
covered the shock of 
George Meredith’s 
fulminations against 
our marriage laws 
when Tolstoy faces 
us with a promised 
attack on Shakspere. 
More in sorrow than 
in anger the sage 
feels called upon to 
dethrone our idol, 
and this only on ac- 
count of the hopeless- 
ness of expecting 
human beings to 
think seriously for 
themselves 
as long as 
they can 
fall back on 
the ready- 
made opi- 
nions__ of 
others. The 
worship of Shakspere Tolstoy considers ‘‘the most as- 
tounding phenomena yet presented by the intellectual 
world. . . . His reputation for 
transcendent genius is due to a coalition 
of folly and moral cowardice.” We 
have only to read his works carefully 
to clear our mind of the illusion ‘ that 
he was in any respect before his time, 
or even on a level with what was best 
of his time,” and to acknowledge that 
his works are “a crude harlequinade 
in which clowns, jesters, heroes, 
heroines, queens, fair ladies, warriors, 
and witches are jumbled together with- 
out reason and often without rhyme.” 


| 


On and from Monday, 29th June 


Che Standard 
MORNING NEWSPAPER, 


DOUBLE IN SIZE. 


And Reduced to Half its present Price, or” 


TWOPENCE DAILY, 


CONSISTING OF EIGHT FULL-SIZE PAGES, 
And containing all the News of the Day. 


The Standard will enter upon a new carecr; and will 
endeavour ta supply the want of the age—a really cheap 
Newspaper, large enough to report all passing events with 
ample fulness, and sufficiently iaerendl 
expose wrong-doing. 


lent and fearless to 


As nothing will be allowed to appear in the Standard 
that can shock the purity of social life, it i» confidently 
hoped that the Heads of Families will appreciate the attempt 
to give all the News of the Day, Home and Forcign, un- 
contaminated by detail which can neither usefully enlighten 
the public mind, nor advance morality. 

The Sfandard may be regarded as alike adapted “for the 
Counting House and the Domestic Cirele ; its intelligence 
will be full and faithful. It will not court any party, nor 
adv ocate any exclusive interest. 

The Standard will he Published Daily, at the same hour 
asull other Morning Newspapers. Vrice 2d. 

Advertisements will be mserted at 6d. per line. 


Office: 129, Fleet Street, London. 


THE RECENT SALE OF THE ‘STANDARD ” 


The advertisement which notified the last crisis in the 
Standard in 1857 


The Apostle of Common Sense.— 
The Pope is about to publish an enun- 
ciation of great importance against 
duelling. In denouncing a practice 
which he characterises as a “stupid 
anachronism” and a relic of the 
“barbarism of the middle ages”? his 
Holiness is as much actuated by civil 
as religious motives. The laws of the present day he considers do 
not sufficiently protect the individual’s honour, and he is in hopes 
of setting on foot an energetic legislative movement which may have 
practical results to that effect, more especially in political warfare, 
where personal insults are so often the weapons employed. Pius X. 
holds that the law should step in and oblige those who insult others 
to prove the truth of their assertions or pay a severe penalty. 


The Rock.—For the last month or more Gibraltar has been the 
centre of interest throughout Europe. It is the one British town of 
which the foreigner knows little, and, of course, the average English- 
man knows less. Probably it is the only bit of British territory where 
the average Englishman cannot enter and reside without a special 
permit from the chief of police. Soldiers, of course, have free 
entrance, and if you know a soldier who has been there he may tell 
you something of the commoner marvels of the famous rock. There 
are only a few men in the highest positions who could tell you all, 
and these are pledged to secrecy. We have been excavating there 
since we first took possession, and the rock is now honeycombed 
with galleries leading to concealed batteries of the latest pattern in 
guns. Millions have been spent upon this fortress hidden within 
a cliff, and a man who was there last summer assures me it is the 
only really impregnable stronghold in the world. Short of starving 
out the garrison there is no possibility of taking it. 


IGOR TAILED Jae 
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have said something from time to time in this page 
about lessons which we might learn from the 
Continent. Here is another. We might learn to 
authorise the universal sale of stamps. The funny 
little toy tobacco shops which have just been opened 
at the Underground stations have succeeded in obtain- 
ing the right to sell stamps, but I know of no other lay 
dealers, 

The other night at 10.30 I wanted six 3d. and seven 
1d. stamps. They cost me an hour’s walk and Is. 4d. 
Had [been in France I could have got them at the 
first café, and paper and ink too if I had wanted them. 

I went first to the nearest Underground station, 
but the tobacconist had crept out of his little doll’s house 
and gone home. | tried the ticket office, but there were no stamps 
there. 1 went into a public-house, and, having obtained the right to 
ask a favour by calling for a glass of beer, I put the modest request. 
They had no stamps. I went into another public-house and put the 
request first. They had no stamps, and | therefore punished them 
by buying no beer. I got them at last in a little Italian restaurant 
after waiting quite a quarter of an hour and tipping a waiter. 

Of course it was my fault for not keeping. stamps in the house, 
but one cannot always have a full stock, and the principle of making 
a monopoly of so peculiarly universal a requisite is wrong—anti- 
social. I cannot see who profits by it—except the liquor trade. 


ws ws 


Owing to the state of Piccadilly, which, although it is November, 
is being repaved, I missed the shipwreck at 7e Tempest the other 
night ; but I saw everything else, and it seemed to me an extra- 
ordinarily dull play, gvd@ play. I refer rather to Shakspere’s part 
in it than to the carpenters’ and the scene-painters’, Indeed, I do 
not think I ever saw a play in which I cared less for what was 
happening, although when reading 7e Tempest 1 have found it 
quite satisfactory. 

There is, however, a most engaging little Cupid who shoots at the 
audience, and it was an odd experience, not without interest, to see 
Caliban and Ariel on the stage together. One recalled Macready’s 
stern refusal to allow his children ever to see him act. 

My own feeling is that Caliban’s is a part which should be 
minimised rather than magnified. But Mr. Tree knows more about 
the stage than I do. He seemed to have been entirely clothed by 
Clarkson, 


ws ss 


Apropos of the stage, it is now possible to walk completely round 
the Aldwych crescent, and in doing so to have a curious experience, 
for the roadway runs exactly over the stage of the Opera Comique 
Theatre (I think it is the Opera Comique, but it might be the Globe). 
The proscenium and the rest of the theatre remain, and you stand in 
the road and face the house, just as the actors used, with tawdry gilt 
private boxes on each side of you. I was never ona stage before 
except at the sale of the Lyceum effects. 


ss ba 


It is a sign of the unobserving habits of many people that so few 
can tell you at which end of the train the ‘‘ way out” is going to be, 
on the Tube. They know all about their regular stations, but not 
those which they use casually. It is also difficult to learn in which 
direction the train will go, Ask even old Tube travellers at how 
many stations they can name correctly the direction and the ‘‘ way- 
out” end and you will find them badly at fault. 


* * 


Municipal wheels are said generally to move very slowly, but 
the other day I had an opportunity of witnessing a departure from 
this rule. It was November 4. In the morning I read a letter in 
the 7’mes pointing out that a tablet erected by the City of West- 
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minster at the upper end of Queen’s Gate directed 
passers-by not to the “ Natural History Museum ” 
but to the ‘ National History Museum.” At 
3-30 that afternoon, passing on a ’bus, I saw a man 
on a ladder toiling hard with a screw-hammer to: 
get the lying notice down. 


us oad 


In a shop window in Endell Street is a placard’ 
displaying a reproduction of the miniature of Baron 
Dimsdale which has been stolen from the National 
{not Natural) Portrait Gallery, and adding a 
description of the thief. The picture in repro- 
duction is so uninteresting as quite to support the 
authorities’ theory that the thief was a lunatic. 

If one bad made up one’s mind to steal a picture, what a 
wonderful choice there would be. If a miniature, I think I should 
go to the Wallace Collection for it. There are three cr four cases. 
of miniatures there, some of which are wholly fascinating, worth a 
wilderness of Baron Dimsdales. I doubt if it would be easy to get 
one because the officials are very watchful. But then so are the 
officials at the National (not Natural) Portrait Gallery. 

Of course there are better pictures than miniatures, but they 
require so much hiding. The circular Botticelli in the National 
Gallery would be worth having, but very difficult to secrete. To be: 
stopped at the door with it under one’s coat would be fatal, although 
I suppose one could pretend to bea student carrying off one’s own 
copy. 

The question, ‘“‘ What picture above all others would you like to 
steal?” should lead to a very interesting symposium in one of the 
popular magazines. “Whose wife above all others would you like 
to steal?” should also give a pleasant flavour of variety to the: 
ordinary beauty competition. 


ss os 


I recommend both suggestions to the editor of The World and’ 
his Wife, the new magazine which recently stole into the world at the 
same time that Mr. Thomas Henry Hall Caine’s revised version of 
the New Testament was tiptoeing into the bookshops and libraries. 

The new magazine is very difierent in shape from what I expected. 
My idea of a magazine is something that ultimately may be bound 
into a reasonable-sized book. The World and his Wife is like a 
swollen TATLER. I understand that it is a replica of a very popular 
American magazine or weekly, but that is no guarantee of popularity 
here, for national tastes differ. There is, however, plenty for sixpence,. 
and if it came every week it would be wonderful. 


The Gentle Critic 


[One of the causes why to-day the earth is covered knee-deep in bad 
books is the namby-pamby spirit of criticism that prevails.—Blackwood's. 


Magazine.] 
Oh critic, gird you on your sword, 
Nor from your obvious duty shrink 
Impartial blame and praise award 
And say just what you think, 


Had you for no one’s feelings cared 
And told our authors what was what, 
We should, I doubt not, have been spared 
No end of hopeless rot. 


But no; you simper, smirk, and bow 
To all who think that they can write; 
Our critics, so miscalled, are now 
So horribly polite. 
Ah for a heart that will not melt, 
A giant of the long ago 
With blood-smeared hands and at his belt: 
Ten gory scalps a-row, 
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The Parson’s Parrot. 
—An old lady hada 
favourite servant in 
whose favour she made 
her will. The lady went 
for a holiday, and in the 
meantime the servant 
had a follower who con- 
tinually said, “I wish 
the old lady was dead.” 
There was a parrot in 
the house who heard the 
man saying this, so she 
stored it up in her 
memory. When the 
lady returned she was 
startled by the parrot 
saying, ‘I wish the old 
lady was dead.” She 
was very much troubled, 


and receiving a_ visit 
from the parson that 


same day she told him 
about it, and he said he 
had a parrot too, a very 
good one, and offered to 
lend it that his might 


teach hers good lan- 
guage. The old lady 


was delighted and grate- 
fully accepted the offer. 
The parrot arrived that 
night and the lady retired 
to bed much comforted. 
In the morning she 
descended hopefully. 
Her parrot greeted her 
as usual, “I wish the old 
lady was dead,” and the 
parson’s parrot gravely 
added, ‘We _ beseech 
thee to hear us, good 
Lord.” 


A Variety in Coin- 
age.—The other day a 
quaint and charming old 
lady, looking as if she 
had come straight from 
“ Cranford ” to the bustle 
and noise of London 
streets, chartered a cab 
and was driven to the 
locality she indicated. 
On arriving at her desti- 
nation she alighted, pro- 
duced a_ silk-knitted 
purse from an ample 
pocket, and took from it 
a sixpence, a threepenny- 
piece, two pennies, a half- 
penny, and two far- 
things, which she gravely 
handed to the cabman. 
He held it in his hand 
a moment, then gazed 
thoughtfully at her with 
a twinkle dawning in 
his eye, and inquired, 
“ And how long, ma’am, 
might you ’a bin savin’ 
up for this ’ere little 
treat ?.”” 


The Irishman and 
the Solicitor.—A _ story 
is told by a Manchester 
solicitor of how when he 
first embarked in his 


Some Good Stories. 


<= 


Tramp (disgustedly): ’Ang it all, after I’ve follered ‘im two mile for that cigar 
end I’m blest if he don’t finish it on ‘is penknife! 


‘©Good Heavens! There’s no towel” 
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profession he was obliged — 
to open his office in a 
room which had been 
previously used by a 
shoemaker and cobbler. 
He was somewhat an- 
noyed by the previous 
occupant’s callers and 
irritated by the fact that 
he had few of his own. 
One day an lishman 
entered. ‘ The cobbler’s: 
gone I see,” he said. 
““T should think he has,” 
tartly responded the 
solicitor. ‘‘And what 
do ye sell?” said the 
Irishman Jooking at the 
solitary table and a few 
law books. “Block- 


heads,” replied the 
solicitor. ‘‘ Begorra,” 


was the reply, “ye must 
be doing a moighty fine 
business, ye hain’t got 
but one left.” 


H air-splitting.—A 
Scotsman and an Ameri- 
can were one day con- 


versing in a railway 
carriage, and in the 


course of the conversa~ 
tion the subject turned 
upon the relative truth- 
fulness of the two 
nations. “Do. you 
know, sir,” said the 
American, “that a lie 
has never passed my 
lips.” ‘* What’s that ?” 
said the astonished 
Scotsman, his face ex- 
pressing the greatest 
surprise and bewilder- 
ment, which gave place 
to a look of relief and 
understanding as he 
added, “Oh! I under- 
stand now, sir, you 
speak through your 
nose.” 


Not so Green.— 
Seeing no other way of 
earning a livelihood Pat 
took to highway robbery. 
He bought a pistol, and 
meeting a traveller 
stopped him with the 
correct formula, ‘* Yer 
money or yer life!” 
Seeing Pat was ‘‘ green,” 
he said, “Tl tell you 
what [ll do. Ill give 
you all my money for 
that pistol.” “Agreed !” 
replied Pat, who forth- 
with handed over the 
pistol and received the 
money in exchange. 
Now,” said the tra- 
veller, ‘‘ hand back that 
money or I'll blow your 
brains out.” “Blaze 
away, my hearty!” re- 
plied the Irishman, 
“niver a taste o’ powder 
there’s in it.” 
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France. 


“ Justice is lame as well as blind amongst 
us.””-—-Otway 

n December 29, 1788, Adelaide Marie Lusignan de Champig- 

nelles, widow of the mad Marquis de Douhault and heroine of 
the “ most singular and interesting judicial enigma which the annals 
of the Palais de Justice have offered to public curiosity,” left the 
Chateau de Chazelet in Touraine ez vouwte for Paris accompanied by 
her confidential maid, la Demoiselle Perisse-la-Chaise, who had been 
in her service for the last twenty years. 

The object of the journey was a painful one, namely, to institute 
legal proceedings against her brother for restoration of property 
which he had fraudulently administered after his father’s death a 
couple of years before. As far as the law of France allowed he had 
been disinherited for disreputable conduct in boyhood, but after the 
death of the Sieur de Champignelles he had obtained great influence 
over his weak-minded mother, and by theatrical protestations of 
affection and remorse had induced her to make over all the property 
to him on condition of his allowing her £500 a year. 

Madame de Douhault, who was childless and in the enjoyment 
of her husband’s ample income and estates, made but a boneless 
resistance to this unscrupulous manceuvre, which put her brother 
not only in possession of the unpaid half of her dowry but of the 
entire paternal inheritance which on her mother’s death should have 
been divided equally between them. 

Before the third year of her widowhood the poor dowager bitterly 
regretted her folly, for so badly was the annuity paid that she was 
forced to let part of her house and to pawn her jewellery. She 
implored her daughter to come to her assistance as she had deter- 
mined to take the necessary legal steps for establishing their mutual 
rights in the Champignelles estates without further delay. Adelaide 
agreed to this but at the same time wrote to her brother acquainting 
him with their purpose, entreating him to give in and render a 
public scandal unnecessary. His reply was a declaration of war 
to the knife. Instead of appearing to fear the result of litigation he 
urged his sister to come at once to Paris, agreeing to meet her there 
in conseil de famille if necessary. 

The marquise and her maid took post horses to Orléans, where 
it was her custom to break the journey with a couple of days rest at 
the residence of her husband’s nephew, a M. du Lude. To her 
surprise the Du Ludes pleaded some rather frivolous excuse for not 
receiving her on this occasion and directed her to the house of a 
more distant relative. However, she was warmly welcomed by the 
De la Rouciéres and given a handsome suite of apartments on the 
ground floor. 

From this house she wrote to her mother saying she was having 
a very gay time and would resume her journey in a few days. She 
also wrote to several influential friends in Marie Antoinette’s Court, 
including the Marquise de la Fayette, Madame de Polignac, the 
Duc de la Rochefoucauld, and the unfortunate Princesse de Lam- 
balle. But on January 15, the day fixed for her departure, she was 
attacked with violent nausea and headache and had to go to bed. 
Her sufferings increasing, a doctor was sent for, who simply pre- 
scribed x72 Zo/, and said he would call again in the morning. At 
daybreak she was unconscious, and M. Giles Lambron, the leading 
physician of the town, was called in consultation with M. Loiret. 
They said the attack was of an apoplectic nature and ordered mustard 
poultices and strong blisters, which were applied without avail. 

On the 18th she passed painlessly away to the despair and 
consternation of Perisse. The body was watched by the De la 
Ronciére attendants from Friday to Monday, when interment took 
place. 

There was no inquest, but certificates of death were signed by 
four doctors, who diagnosed the malady as “‘léthargique et sopo- 
reuse.” The broken-down mother offering no opposition, in due course 
Madame de Douhault’s property was divided between her brother, 
her brother-in-law, a Knight of Malta, and M. du Lude. On M. de 
Champignelles the sudden death apparently made a deep impression. 
He showed marked respect to his sister’s memory, had a memorial 
tablet recording her virtues erected in the village church of Cham- 
pignelles, and a solemn high mass offered for the repose of her soul. 


NAMELESS WOMAN 


A “Beck Case” in the Eighteenth Century in 
By Mary Costello. 
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He also sought to live down the ill fame of his youth and to earn 
the goodwill of patrician neighbours as well as of the peasantry by a 
decorous and even philanthropic ¢vainz de vie.  Perisse-la~-Chaise 
joined some relatives in Paris and started a mercer’s shop in the 
Faubourg St. Martin. 

On July 15, 1789, the day after the historical storming of the 
Bastille which opened the hell gates of the Revolution, she was 
sewing in the parlour at the back of her shop when a wild-eyed 
woman stumbled into her presence and in a voice ringing with pain 
and excitement called out her name. 

Perisse, whose nerves had been already unstrung by the scenes 
of bloodshed witnessed in the streets, at first found no voice to 
answer ; she could only shrink away, covering her face in terror. 

“Perisse, you know me,” the intruder went on. ‘‘ My brother 
does not; he says I have been two years in the grave. He called 
the police to turn me out of his house.” 

Then Perisse found voice. “I don’t, I don’t !” she whispered. 

“T saw you lying dead with the candles round you. I touched your 
hands. I saw them put the shroud over your face. I don’t know 
” 
“You do, you do !” the other Lroke in passionately. ‘I see it in 
your eyes, You know my face, my voice, my person. You know 
this mark on my wrist, you know this other here,” tearing open her 
dress and showing a jagged scar across her breast, ‘‘ because you 
were present when my poor husband attacked me with his sword. 
You know me as well as I know you, Perisse.” 

Then Perisse fainted. 

The story which the marquise told without deviation till her 
piteous death was as follows :— 

During a farewell drive along the banks of the Loire with 
Madame de Ja Ronciére the lady offered her a pinch of snuff, and 
immediately afterwards she was attacked with such a maddening 
headache that she had to be taken home at once. She was givena 
footbath and a basin of broth, after which the pain left her, and she 
fell into a profound slumber which must have lasted for days. As in 
a dream, however, she was able to recall the noise and bustle of a 
journey, a vision of her brother’s face, of police agents carrying her 
off in a carriage. 

When she recovered full consciousness she found to her horror 
that she was an inmate of the Salpétriére, the infamous prison for 
female malefactors and criminal lunatics, and that she was there 
incarcerated as one Anne Buirette, a woman of the streets serving a 
five years sentence for swindling. In vain she protested, claimed a 
hearing from the authorities, implored to be allowed to communicate 
with her friends; her protestations were derided and her letters 
systematically intercepted. After seventeen months of unspeakable 
anguish and revolt she induced a prisoner who was leaving to convey 
a note to Madame de Polignac telling her she had been spirited into 
the Salpétriére by /ettre de cachet and begging her to obtain her 
release. Madame de Polignac could not ascertain by whom the 
letter had been obtained, but she succeeded in getting it revoked, 
and on July 13, 1789, a Chevalier de St. Louis came to the prison 
and announced that she was frec. He escorted her to the Jardin 
des Plantes and then left her, ignorant of the tide of events, alone to 
face the blaze of the burning darv77zéres which preluded the taking of 
the Bastille. 

She had not at the time the least suspicion that her own rela- 
tives were implicated in the crime of her arrest nor that she was 
publicly believed to be dead until her brother, to whose house in the 
Rue du Foin she had repaired at once, refused to recognise her as 
his sister and threatened to have her rearrested as an impudent 
impostor if she persisted in her preposterous assertions. 

“ My mother!” she had then exclaimed in despair. 
where I am to find her.” 

“Your mother—I mean the Comtesse de Champignelles—is 
dead,” was the brutal reply. 

However, she discovered her faithful maid, who after the first 
shock of surprise welcomed her rapturously back from the dead as 
did also the villagers of Champignelles when a few Sundays later 
she appeared in the parish church claiming their recognition and 


“Tell me 
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DRAWN BY TOM BROWNE 
THE ONE HE LIKED BEST 


She: Which is your favourite book ? 
He: Why, it’s called—er—um—let me see now; | can’t remember if it is ‘The Cricket Minister” by Stockett or 
“The Crockett Minister” by Stickett 
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partisanship. The church bells were rung in rejoicing, and by order of 
the mayor the National Guard promenaded the streets with beat of 
drum, requesting that all the inhabitants who recognised Madame 
de Douhault should make declaration to that effect before the 
municipality. 

When she presented herself at Versailles and Madame de 
Polignac had told her story she received quite an ovation from the 
Court, and was assured on all sides that the King would see that her 
case was promptly investigated and her property restored. 

But in a few months the King was in a sorrier strait himself, and 
his Court with all the poor lady’s influential friends was dispersed for 
ever. 

In the meantime M. de Champignelles was busy making ready 
for the attack, and for several months succeeded by technical legal 
devices in arresting inquiry. On the eve of her first civil action, 
through the treachery of her advocates bought over by the weal hy 
enemy, she was cast into the prison of La Force and only rescued 
from it by the urgent intervention of Bailly, the noble-hearted mayor 
of Paris, who perished on the guillotine shortly after; then a long 
illness which brought her to the gates of death further hampered 
action and enabled De Champignelles to reverse the position, 
placing the unfortunate woman in the character of criminal or 
defendant and him as prosecutor. 

Such is the summary of facts on which she grounded her protest 
against the register of death drawn up at Orléans. 

In February, 1792, M. de Champignelles succeeded in having 
the claimant tested by form of interrogatory. She was cited before 
a provincial tribunal, and the presiding judge in the character of 
cross-examiner, accepting the fact that she was one, Anne Buirette, 
imprisoned in the Salpétriére on January 3, 1786, put to her 114 
questions for the purpose of proving her to be an impostor. 

It was a terrible ordeal in the circumstances, but the claimant 
came brilliantly through it at first. Her knowledge of the minutest 
details of Adelaide de Douhault’s past was not to be shaken; she 
fluently identified family friends, obscure relations, names, faces, 
incidents, costumes worn on special occasions, in a manner which 
almost incontestably proved her identity, but when she was questioned 
about the particulars of the fatal journey to Orléans she became 
hesitating and confused, corrected herself once or twice, and in reply 
to Question 38, “‘ What was the date of your incarceration in the 
Salpétri@re ?” blurted out in the flurry of the strain, ‘The 3rd of 
January, 1786.” 

This reply sealed her fate. After it the judges considered them- 
selves absolved from further investigation. The claimant imprisoned 
in the Salpétriére from 1786 to 1789 they decreed could not possibly 
be the Marquise de Douhault, whom authentic documents proved 
to be living at Chazelet in 1786 and 1787. 

The Commissaire du Roi denounced her asa vulgar impostor, and 
in the following May a higher tribunal at St. Fargeau confirmed the 
judgment, pronounced that she had been imprisoned in the Sal- 
pétriére under the name of Anne Buirette, and that therefore she had 
no right to demand that the Sieur de Champignelles should be cited 
to answer her interrogatories, since whatever facts his replies might 
elicit “ could be of no consequence to a stranger.” 

It would be wearisome to give even in summary the sequence of 
the legal contest that ensued covering over sixteen years of the most 
eventful period of French history. Enough to say that the claimant’s 
counsel, among whom are to be numbered the leading jurisconsults 
of the age, carried the case through tribunal after tribunal, eloquently 
but fruitlessly appealing against the iniquity of weighing one incorrect 
answer against 113 correct ones. 

In vain they pointed out that their client, a worn, refined, highly- 
educated gentlewoman of forty-nine, could not be the illiterate wife 
of a shoemaker entered as twenty-eight years of age in the prison 
books. In vain they showed that the claimant answered in every 
particular to the s¢gvalment of the Marquise de Douhault, that like 
her she had blue eyes, a slight limp in walking, on her right breast 
the scar of a sword thrust, on her left hand the mark of dog bite, and 
of a surgical cautery on the arm. 

In vain 270 witnesses, the majority of unimpeachable character, 
were produced to establish her identity, including the deserted 
husband of Anne Buirette, who swore that the claimant was unknown 
to him. In vain proofs were submitted of attempts to bribe and 
intimidate witnesses by M. de Champignelle’s agents and of the 
subsidising of a theatre by that gentleman in 1802 for the production 
of a play entitled Za Fausse Marquise. To the bitter end “ Réponse 
Trent-huit” proved insurmountable, Madame de Douhault never 
proved her identity, but unlike the causes célébres of Martin Guerre, 
Meige, Montrousseau, and Tichborne no prosecution was under- 
taken for perjury or criminal conspiracy. 

In the first decade of the nineteenth century it was to the 
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chivalrous devotion of her legal defenders that the unfortunate 
woman owed hcr daily bread and the shelter of a roof. — Without 
receiving any remuneration Messrs. Huart-Dupare and Delorme 
defended her for years with rare zeal and intelligence until 1809, 
when ten of the most eminent lawyers of France met in final con- 
sultation on the great Douhault case. 

In his summary of this consultation M. Romain Destze, the 
brilliant defender of Louis XVI., points out that the claimant had 
been through the entire hierarchy of the tribunals, that each in turn 
had rejected her claims, so that he and his con/réres agreed that 
the St. Fargeau verdict was @ Vabri de toute atteinte judiciare, 
and that the only resource left was to petition for the exercise of the 
revision or royal prerogative. 

On his return from the Austrian campaign of 1809 a powerful 
and pathetic appeal was laid before Napoleon, from which we make 
the following extracts :— 

“To NAPOLEON I. 

“SIRE,—In the midst of the immense family of which you are 
the august head there exists an unfortunate woman for whom your 
laws have lost their empire. This woman presents to your Majesty 
the example of a great unpunished crime if she is guilty—of a 
terrible injustice if she is innocent. 

“Sire, in traversing this vast empire every citizen can lay at 
your Majesty’s feet the homage due to your glory. I alone stand 
apart. Through the decrees of your courts of justice I have lost the 
rights to call you wy King. Borna Frenchwoman, I have now no 
country, for though a descendant of the ancient Lusignans the law 
has deprived me of my name. I am sixty-six years old, I exist 
among 30,000,000 of individuals, and all the relations that once 
bound me to society are broken. Civilly, I am neither spinster nor 
spouse, neither Frenchwoman nor foreigner. 

“Such is the inconceivable problem which I lay before your 
Majesty.” 

After citing the efforts made to recover her honoured name and 
her property she concludes :— 

“Thus in the nineteenth century, under the Empire of Vapoleon 
the Great, the Just, a simple woman, artless and indigent, has 
offered herself successively to the severest and most exhaustive 
examinations of the civil and criminal tribunals only to be thrown 
back time after time into the abyss from which Providence was 
striving to extract her. 

“ After sixteen years of fruitless struggle this woman yet asks her 
civil state, that of Adelaide Marie Rogres Lusignan de Champig- 
nelles verve De Douhault, or any other which can be proved to 
belong to her. 

“For what power on earth has the right to say to Innocence, 
‘You must appear eternally guilty yet be neither condemned nor 
acquitted ; you must live in the bosom of society without name or 
identity, struck by a civil death unparalleled in history’ ? 

“L’innocence opprimée aprés vingt ans de persécution peut elle 
éternellement gémir? Non! La Providence semble avoir préserver 
de la mort l’étre du monde le plus malheureux pour ménager enfin 
au Héros le plus Grand, le plus Juste, le pouvoir de signaler d’un 
mot sa souveraine equité en ordonnant dans cette cause — /a 
Revision.—CHAMPIGNELLES DE DOUHAULT.” 

Alas ! the lid that covers the tired old bones bears no name. 


SS 4 SX 


Pity the Poor Peer 


[A society paper complains that what with the American invasion of 
society and the decline in the value of land some of the oldest families 
find it kard to keep their heads above water.] 


The times are hard and cash is tight; 
Our noblest and our best despair 

Of vying with that shining light, 
The Yankee millionaire. 


Broad acres yield but little gold, 
And noble houses still decay ; 

Their state is growing, we are told, 
More parlous day by day. 


Although the broken peer may keep , 
Some remnant of his ancient rank, 
He would do better far to sweep 
A crossing at the Bank, 


Be gentle, therefore, with the poor, 
Treat not the mendicant with scorn 
Nor spurn him fiercely from your door, 

He may be nobly born, 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES PEARS 


IT NEARLY FRIGHTENED HIM TO DEATH 


Young Jones (an amateur at the black arts): Now, Miss Smiff, will you please look through this crystal and tell me what 


you see? 
Miss Smiff: | see a young man about to propose 
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George Bernard Shaw—A Conversation 


Concerning Mr. Shaw’s New Play, 


K. S.: Now, my dear Shaw, tell me how you like the reception 
of your play. Have you read the Daly Jail, which tells us 

that you have shown “ bad taste” in making a drunken Englishman 

make love to an Irish girl? Was the Englishman really drunk ? 

G. B. S,: Not he. He behaved to the girl as an Irishman 
behaves only when he is sentimentally drunk. She concluded that 
he was drunk, so instead of feeling insulted as an Englishwoman 
would she set to work to get him home to bed. The poor wretch 
having drunk two tumblers of potcheen punch—a very mild stimulant 
—and being, like all Englishmen, grossly credulous about his bodily 
condition (hence his abject slavery to the doctor), concludes that he 
must be drunk, and is led off like a baby. 
When he renews his proposal he begins by 
assuring her that he has taken “ nothing of an 
alcoholic nature that day” ; and she, having by 
this time realised that this absurd, extravagant, 
incredible foreigner is really in what he con- 
siders his sober senses, replies that ‘‘ somehow 
it doesn’t seem to make as much difference in 
him as it would in an Irishman.” 

C. K. S.: Say something about the criti- 
cisms generally. 

G. B, S.: Well, it would be more discreet 
to say nothing about the press notices and 
more usual to pretend that I have not read 
them. But I have read them all. And since 
discretion is not in my line, and you are an old 
friend and comrade in letters, I will confess 
to you that I am even more _insufferably 
elated than usual by the completeness with 
which I have beaten my romantic colleagues in 
the stalls this time. You know how my plays always go through 
them like the car of Juggernaut, how the next morning the street is 
full of injured journalists rubbing their shins and elbows, straightening 
out their hats, picking up their shattered spectacles, and brushing 
mud off their overcoats ; how the clever ones take it good-humouredly 
and wittily and laugh at the stupid ones who are grumbling, remon- 
strating, and even threatening, raving, throwing stones, and calling 
for the police. Well, this time it has been both worse and better 
than usual. The injuries seem to have been more serious on 
the one hand; but Juggernaut has made more converts on the 


other. 
C.K. S.: They seem all agreed that /ohin Bull is not a play at 


all and that you have thrown all attempt at construction overboard. 
Even Walkley calls it a Shavian farrago. 

G. B. S.: Walkley is too thorough an Englishman to be 
dramatically conscious of what an Englishman is, and too clever and 
individual a man to identify himself with a typical averaged English 
figure. I delight in Walkley: he has the courage of his esfrz¢; and 
it gives me a sense of power to be able to play with him as I have 
done in a few Broadbent strokes which are taken straight from 
him. 

C.K. S.: But zs it a play; and did you purposely abandon all 
care for construction ? 

G, B. S.: My dear C. K. S., I never achieved such a feat of con- 
struction in my life. Just consider my subject—the destiny of 
nations ! Consider my characters—personages who stalk on the 
stage incarnating millions of real, living, suffering men and women, 
Good heavens! I have had to get all England and Ireland into 
three hours anda quarter. I have shown the Englishman to the 
Irishman and the Irishman to the Englishman, the Protestant to the 
Catholic and the Catholic to the Protestant. I have taken that 
panacea for all the misery and unrest of Ireland—your Land Purchase 
Bill—as to the perfect blessedness of which all your political parties 
and newspapers were for once unanimous ; and I have shown at one 

' stroke its idiocy, its shallowness, its cowardice, its utter and fore- 
doomed futility. I have shown the Irish saint shuddering at the 
humour of the Irish blackguard—only to find, I regret to say, that the 
average critic thought the blackguard very funny and the saint very 
unpractical. I have shown that very interesting psychological event, 
the wooing of an unsophisticated Irishwoman by an Englishman, 
and made comedy of it without one lapse from its pure science. I 
have even demonstrated the Trinity to a generation which saw 
nothing in it but an arithmetical absurdity. I have done all 
this and a dozen other things so humanely and amusingly that 
an utterly exhausted audience, like the wedding guest in the grip 
of the Ancient Mariner, has waited for the last word before 
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Born in Dublin on July 26, 1856 
A strong Socialist 
An anti-vaccinator 
A consistent vegetarian 

Championed Ibsen and Wagner 
Written four novels 
Has written many strange plays 
And prcdisced several, including 
Arms and the Man, Candida, 
Widowers’ Houses, Mrs, War- 
ren's Profession, The Admi- 
table Bashville 


WHAT MR. SHAW HAS DONE 


In less than fifty years 


i) 


John Bull’s Other Island.°” 


reeling out of the theatre as we used to reel out of the Wagner 
Theatre at Bayreuth after Die Gilterdimmerung. And this they 
tell me is not a play. This, if you please, is not ‘ constructed.” 
Why? I will tell you. Because the play did not begin with two and 
a half acts of explanations by stage servants, stage solicitors, 
“character parts,” and “comic relief,’ all leading up to Larry 
catching his bosom friend, Broadbent, in the act of making love to 
his adored Nora—this is what is called a strong and original situa- 
tion —with a blow,a struggle, a duel arranged for the last act between 
friends whose hearts bleed for their broken friendship, but who must 
kill each other because the free list would consider any other course 
unnatural, and—but I need not go on with 
it; you know the sort of thing. What is to. 
be done with men whose heads are full of such 
stuff? It is all very well in its place and in 
its way; but what do they take me for that 
they ask ME to mix their romantic pap for 
them? This sort of newspaper folly has been 
going on ever since I can remember. Because 
Wagner would not write J/aritanas for them 
they made inexpressible fools of themselves 
by declaring that he was no musician. 
Because Ibsen did not amuse them with 
Castes and East Lynnes they made English 
“dramatic criticism” abyword. Is it not an 
amazing thing to live in a country where you 
may not drive a cab or hawk _ bootlaces 
without a licence, whereas anybody may drag 
the country to the verge of a frightful war, 
or hound a preacher out of the country by 
inciting mobs to murder him, or ruin the 
manager of a superior theatre without any qualification or restraint 
whatever ? 

C. K. S.: Have the notices damaged the Court management ? 
I should be sorry to think that. 

G. B. S.: Lord! no. The Court c/éenté/e always rushes to a play 
that is above the head of the average critic. A single note of 
approval from the romantic brigade would compromise me for ever ; 
but the ordinary managements are seriously intimidated and dis- 
couraged by vulgar and ignorant criticism. The handful of really 
able critics—mostly on high-priced or weekly papers—cannot save 
them from the critics of the halfpenny press, who are not all 
Baughans and Douglases. These papers think any sort of under- 
paid and unqualified labour good enough to let loose on the theatre ; 
and the result is that you have the expenditure of £10,000 ona 
penny-gaff melodrama, or the engagement of our ablest authors and 
brightest actors to disguise seduction scenes and divorce incidents. 
as comedies, loudly applauded, whilst men of genius with the most 
obvious aptitude for high dramatic work are never approached by 
the managers. 

C. K. S.: But who besides yourself—— 

G. B. S.: What! You, a lifelong devotee of literature, ask me 
that? Why, I don’t count. I am only an elderly farceur compared 
to the younger men. Maurice Hewlett, H. G. Wells, Rudyard 
Kipling, Gilbert Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, Granville Barker—good 
heavens! we have the materials under our hand for a British 
theatre such as your Elizabethans (whose child’s play in blank 
verse, including a good deal of Shakspere’s, I should be ashamed 
to put my name to) never approached and the Greeks did not sur- 
pass. We have authors and we have actors too. Look at the 
casts I get! They understand good work; they rise at it; they 
slave for it; they knock all the rubbish about the superiority of 
foreign acting into smithereens. But because the fashion is set by 
the clamour of so-called critics whose notion of amusement is what 
polite policemen call “ gaiety,” the whole upper range of the drama 
is left to the Stage Society and the enterprise of Leigh and Vedrenne 
at the Court Theatre, whilst the men who might make the British 
drama the greatest in the world remain novelists. Pah! You’ve 
no national self-respect, you English. You’ve only the sort of 
patriotism that shrieks when the Russians knock off the heads of 
two fishermen, and says not a word when railway employees are 
cracked like walnuts by the hundred in the shunting yards of your 
big companies to make dividends. 

C. K. S.: Well, I hope you feel better after that ? 

G. B. S.: No. T’ve said it too often to hope that it will do any 
good. I keep saying it not because it relieves me but from that 
middle-class failing, a sense of duty. Good-bye ! 
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Mr: George Bernard Shaw—Novelist. Journalist, and Playwright. 
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Copyright of ‘‘ The Tatler" 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw is an Irishman who was born in ‘“‘ dear dirty Dublin'’ on July 26, 1856. 


In 1898 he married an Irishwoman. In the interval he spent much 
time in Socialistic agitation and more or less humorous criticism of art and the drama. 


Since his marriage, however, ke has obtained recognition as one of our leading 

literary men; although those who read his Quintessence of Ibsenism, published in 1891, were well able to recognise that Mr. Shaw was much more than an irresponsible 

humorist, that in fact he was a man of genius. His volumes of plays published in recent years have demonstrated that he is one of the most subtle and one of the most 
brilliant and original writers of our age 
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he recent sale of that venerable if not particularly 
ancient organ of crusted Conservatism, the Standard, 

to one of the chiefs of the tariff reformers is a curious 
comment on the exaggerated importance attached by 


ourselves, and still more perhaps by foreigners, to the 
utterances of the press. This is an age of newspapers and 
periodicals ; the daily paper has nearly killed the weekly 
review, the monthly magazine is killing the book, and the 
quarterlies survive merely because it is an old tradition 
of clubs and libraries to take them in. They continue to 
be worth reading, but few read them. The importance of 
statements and opinions in newspapers is generally recog- 
nised and even overrated ; statesmen take newspaper para- 
graphs as the texts for their discourses, and (abroad at 
least) usually inspire articles in journals of wide circulation 
to recommend their policy. 


A newspaper is, indeed,- generally the mouthpiece of a 
policy in political and economic matters, but it is 
also, and chiefly, a commercial enterprise. This is obvious, 
though not always remembered. Commercial success is 
the necessary condition of influence; if a paper pays it 
must be widely bought and read, and thus influences the 
minds of its readers. Some papers exist in spite of their 
political opinions owing to some other attractive feature of 
their contents ; for instance, if a journal takes the unpopular 
side in a war it may be saved from loss by the brilliancy of 


its racing prophet. 
] am inclined to think that this is becoming the case with 
most of our own newspapers. Even the Times is 
joining in the movement of the age by inviting suggestions 
from its readers as to the means to be adopted to make 
its columns more attractive, though I sadly fear that the 
chief danger to the Times lies in its maintenance at the 
antique and heroic price of 3d. cr (to subscribers) 2d. 
and a decimal. We do not read our papers so much for 
guidance as for information and amusement. Nobody 
talks now of a thundering leader in one of the heavy 
morning papers; nobody reads the political leaders in the 
lighter press except to pick out some bit of bad grammar or 
weak argument for ridicule, and then only if he is himself 
a writer on an opposing organ. 


EE is well that we should not be at the mercy of journalists, 

many of whom have no better information and educa- 
tion than ourselves, in forming our opinions, but there is a 
danger that those who want to find out the real trend of 
popular opinion mry have no means of judging it. Now 
and then, for instance, it 1s valuable for foreign statesmen to 
know what Great Britain really wants to do in a particular 
case, and it is quite impossible for them to be at all sure. 
We have the same difficulty in judging of foreign opinion -- 
even greater difficulty, for foreign newspapers, owing to 
their smaller resources and circulation, are far more amenable 
to governmental and private control and suggestion than big 
popular papers. 


AV Bee will be the result, to take a concrete example, of 

the purchase of the Standard ? Obviously that the 
London press as far as its more weighty organs go will be 
largely in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals. 
Yet no doubt the discrepancy will correct itself in 
time. Sooner or later the Conservative Freetraders cf 
London will found a newspaper to embody their views. 
Sooner or later the Protectionists of provincial manufac- 
turing towns will have organs of their own. But it takes 
much more than opinions to make a newspaper successful, 
and it becomes yearly harder to force a new organ into 
popularity ; and though we do not take our views fiom the 
papers we read, we strengthen them by reading the com- 
ments of writers with whom we agree. A man who sees 
nothing but one policy expounded in the press must 
gradually come to think that there is something in the 
policy in question, and from that there is no great gap to 
espousing the doctrines that appear to be uncontrcverted. 
Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, the test of ortho- 
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doxy, unhistorical as it is, is the standard of the average 
lazy human intellect. We may translate it as ‘“ the views 
of the paper that three out of four men are reading in the 
morning train, in the Tube, on the top of the bus.” 
] remember, as all of us must, the curious variations of 
certain newspapers during the Boer War. At the 
beginning of the conflict one influential London Liberal 
paper took the ‘* Liberal Imperialist’? view and another 
the ‘‘ Pro-Boer” view. The reason of this was that the 
editor of one was politically-a friend of Mr. Stead and the 
editor of the other hada fondness for Mr. Rhodes. The 
proprietors of the one journal found that neither their readers 
nor themselves favoure! the Boers, and they changed the 
policy and the editor of their paper; the other organ was 
purchased by a rich man who hated war by conviction and 
tradition. Nobody had changed his opisions, yet two 
supposed representatives of national views had_ turned 
absolutely round on the important question of the day. 
oa events are for our instruction ; ‘ history is philosophy 
teaching by example.” Further, they should serve to 
warn historians and philosophers of the present and future 
against attaching too much importance to periodicals and 
ephemeral work generally. Macaulay fell into that trap ; 
his prodigious industry in winnowing the chaff of the 
pamphlets of the sev-nteenth century made him overrate 
the value of the few grains of fact to be gathered from them. 
We must remember that, in England at least, a newspaper 
is first a commercial undertaking, and that its chief purpose 
is publicity. Not subscribers but advertisers contribute its 
chief revenue. If there were not many readers there would 
be few advertisers; but the fact remains that a newspaper 
proprietor is primarily a hand-bill distributor. The circula- 
tion of his paper is worth ;increasing even if the increase 
costs more than it brings in from the sale of copies, for he 
is able to get more advertisements or to charge more for 
them if he has no more room in his columns. He must 
cater for his readers as the theatrical managers pleases 
his pit and gallery ; but the advertisers are the boxes, stalls, 
and dress circle of the journalistic theatre. 


f, therefore, Mr. Pearson has paid £700,000 more or less 
for the Standard we need only admire his enterprise and 
envy his command of hard cash in these harder times. We 
may be sure that he will do his best, with very good chances 
of success, to make his purchase a_ brilliant business 
success. As regards the late proprietors of the journal they 
have done well in exchanging a prosperous property but a 
very precarious one for a very large sum of money. They 
have followed out the teachings of the orthodox school 
of Freetraders—they have sold their paper for the best 
attainable price. To inquire whether the sale may prejudice 
the sacred cause for which Cobden somewhat neglecte! h's 
private business is financial heresy. There is no economic 
reason for regarding a journal as differing from any other 
species of commercial undertaking. If a foreign manufac- 
turer offers any desirable commodity at a lower rate than 
his British competitor, or will pay a higher price for a com- 
mercial undertaking, no ‘‘ economic man” will hesitate to 
close with him. To discriminate would be preference, and 
that is next door to protection. La garde se vend et ne 
meurt pas. 


Let Joe for preference elect, 
For ’tis his nature to; 

Let foreign natiuns stilf protect 
(As they intend to do). 


But Cobdenites must never let 
Their scruples be so nice, 

Their aim should simply be to get 
The very highest price. 


Be this their motto in the field 
Where fiscal war cries swell— 

“Our Standard we will never yield, 
But we will gladly sell!” 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES A. BUCHEL 


House Agent: It’s a charming house, but there is_no bathroom 
Goldstein: Oh, that does not matter, | am only taking it for three years 
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SOCIETY 


Another Jersey Lily.— 
Mrs. Waterlow is the wife of 
Captain Waterlow, D.S.O. 
Her husband is a member of 
the firm of Waterlow Bros. 
and Layton. She is one of 
the beauties of Berkshire 
society, a fine whip and punter. 
Mrs. Waterlow is a native of 
Jersey, and the Jersey papers 
call her their second Jersey Lily. 


Hostess to Royalty. —A 
niece of Georgiana Countess of 
Dudley and a daughter of one 
of the beautiful Moncrieffs, 
Mrs. ‘* Willie” James, who has 
more than once entertained the 
King and Queen, is a lovely 
and lively little woman who 
dances delightfully, acts be- 
witchingly, and understands 
thoroughly the whole art of 
being a hostess. She is an 
expert at knitting and spends 
most of her leisure manufac- 
turing woollen vests for mascu- 
line use. It is a curious hobby 
for a woman of fashion. 


A Fighting Family.—Miss 
Beryl Dawnay, recently en- 
gaged to Mr. Archibald Camp- 
bell, is the eldest of the three 
sisters of the Hon. “ Jack” 
Dawnay who was married to 
Miss Dorothy Ffolkes a couple 
of years ago. Both the Hon. 
“Jack” and his father, Lord 
Downe, are well known at 
Hurlingham, where the former 
is reckoned to be one of the best polo 
players turned out by that crack corps, 
the roth Hussars I think it was at polo, 
by the way, that he met with the acci- 
dent through which he lost his teeth. Miss 
Dawnay’s two brothers and her father served 
with distinction in South Africa, and her five 
uncles are also officers in one or other of our 
fighting forces, so she comes of a military 
stock. The Dawnays are all more or less 
horsey, but that is only another way of 
saying they come from Yorkshire. 


A Soft-hearted Sportsman.—The Marquis 
of Downshire, who thinks of starting a pack 
of harriers of his own at Easthampstead Park, 
is a very soft-hearted sportsman, easily 
touched by a sympathetic tale. Years ago, 
when he was still a minor, he was going 
abroad for some time with his mother, the 
Dowager Marchioness of Downshire, and the 
necessity of discharging the whole staff of 
servants came up for discussion. Lady Down- 
shire was much distressed at the thought of 
turning them adrift and happened to mention 
this to the young marquis. He promptly 
proposed that they should take the whole 
establishment with them, to the great horror 
of Lord Arthur Hill, who as executor had the 
final decision. Of course Lord Arthur put 
his foot down, and the young marquis had to 
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MRS. WATERLOW 
The latest Jersey Lily 


travel without a retinue, but he was quite cut 
up at the adverse decision. 


A Lucky Escape.—What a lucky escape 
Lo:d Farquhar had last week when he was 
out shooting with the Prince of Wales at 
Castle Rising! Fortunately he was only 
slightly peppered by one or two stray shots ; 
if it had been otherwise the King would have 
been inconsolable, for he cannot do without 
his resourceful friend, ‘* Horace,” who is always 
ready with an impromptu way out of the most 
unexpected difficulty. It was Lord Farquhar 
who fetched his own barber from the neigh- 
bourhood of Piccadilly some years ago when 
the royal wig went wrong and his Royal 
Highness was already almost late for the fancy- 
dress ball. The contretemps then was a 
lucky one for the barber, since his success 
with the refractory wig led to the little French- 
man being installed as ‘hairdresser to the 
Prince of Wales.” 

Where the Fair Rosamund’s Murderer 
Died.—Cas'le Rising is close to Sandringham, 
and Lord Farquhar, who is immensely wealthy, 
rents it from the trustees of the Howard 
family. It boasts of the remains of an old 
Roman fortress, but the place is more famous 
nowadays for its pheasants. Lord Farquhar’s 
guests are usually more interested in these 
than in the archzology of the estate. 
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Lady Cadogan. — London 
has seen too little of Lady 


Cadogan since her husband 
retired from the Irish Vice- 


royalty, and when she con- 
sented to distribute the prizes 
at a girls’ school in Baker 
Street on November 4 the 
announcement came as a 
grateful surprise. As a hostess 
she has always been rather 
exclusive, but the world likes 
to know that Chelsea House is 
entertaining however few. may 
be those who are amongst the 


chosen. There was a time 
when Lady Cadogan’s was 


practically the only house in 
London where it was possible 
to see the majority of the 
royalties present at the same 
reception. At her functions 
Lady Cadogan can assume the 
grand manner and discharge 
her dutics with all the con- 
descending stateliness of the 
old school, but this is always 
accompanied with a_ certain 
graciousness and abundant 
tactfulness that make really a 
charming blend of courtesy. 


The Admirals Wife. — 
Lady Charles Beresford is 
almost as much in the public 
eye just now as her husband, 
the admiral, and when the 
crisis was most acute was quite 
a centre of attraction at the 
Opera. In her single days 
she was Miss Mina Gardner, 
daughter of a former member for Leicester, 
and was rather musical in her tastes. She 
still cultivates music, and is an excellent 
pianist whose opinion on a new piece is 
generally considered worth having. In her 
mental attitude she is curiously like the 
admiral. 


A Loyal Friend.—Lady Charles has, too, 
the same independence of character and does 
what she thinks right at the moment without 
fear of the consequences. There is not a 
more loyal friend than Lady Charles in 
society nor one who more thoroughly despises 
anything akin to snobbishness. Park Gate 
House, where she lives at Ham Common, is a 
delightful place in the country and yet within 
easy reach of London. Here she likes to give 
little Sunday parties, for she is no Sabba- 
tarian, and here she entertains in the season. 


Lady Willshire.—Of late Lady Willshire’s 
eyes have troubled her and she has just been 
over to Pagenstecher for treatment. Her hus- 
band, Sir Arthur Willshire, comes of a military 
family. The baronetcy was conferred upon 
his father a little over sixty years ago for 
service in Afghanistan. The old general 
was so busy fighting all his life that he never 
had. time to get married till he was in his 
sixtieth year, so that he was well over sixty 
when Sir Arthur was born. 
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THE BIRTHDAY OF ONE OF OUR MOST POPULAR KINGS 


Charles I. as a Boyish Primce of Wales. 
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This picture of Charles |. was painted by Daniel Myttens, a Dutch artist, who was made King's painter by Charles |. and died in 1642. Charles was born on 
November 19, 1600, but did not become Prince of Wales till he was sixteen, for although his elder brother died in 1612 it was not until 1613 that Charles 
was created Prince of Wales, and he remained so until the death of his father in 1625 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


\ \ Je pay each week the sum of This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have pleasure in 
= highly commending the following subjects :— 
ONE GUINEA aoe : eee reu 
“In the Heart of the West Riding,’ A. W. Howell, Langton 


for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. All the Maltravers, Wareham. 
letters in this Competition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, THE “ Off for a Drive,” Rev. A. G. Robertson, the Close, Salisbury. 
TATLER, Great New “A Party of Blue- 


jackets Visiting the 
Ruins at Ephesus,” 
IS, Michell, R:N., 
H.M.S. Aboukir, Medi- 
terianean. 

* “Study of a Marble 
Bust,” Miss Ida Fair- 
bairn, 89, Onslow Gar- 
dens, S.W. 

“The Knife Feat,” 
A. Mackilligan, 55, Wat- 
son Street, Aberdeen. 

eh Cueea tals Meas 
Gate,” Mrs. S. Mann, 
Lyndhurst, 3, Huron 
Road, Upper Tooting. 

“Ramsey Harbour, 
Isle of Man,” L. Wilson, 
31, Castlegate, Newark- 
on-Trent, Notts. 


Street, London, and all 
photographs, exclusive 
of the  prizewinners, 
will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied 
by a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope, except 
those we desire to retain 
for publication. For 
these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. 
Every photograph must 
have plainly written on 
the back the name and 
address of the sender 
and a clear description 
of the subject. Onty 
one photograph may “A Fireside Study,” 
be sent at one time. Fred Whitaker, 
The negative is not THE VILLAGE CROSS AND WHIPPING POST AT BOTTESFORD 61, Smith Street, Nelson, 


required. First Prize—C. F. Shaw, ‘“‘Daily Express,” Nottingham Lancs. 


THE EYES OF THE BRITISH FLEET LAWN-SPRINKLER AT WORK IN THE PUBLIC GARDENS, LEAMINGTON 
Second Prize—Lieut. D. F. Murray, H.M.S. “‘Centurion,” China Third Prize—P. J. Tucker, Molescroft, Beverley 


A. SUSSEX LANDMARK THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER AT ATHENS 
Fourth Prize—C. E. Lyell, 68, Army Street, Clapham, S.W. Fifth Prize—Miss Fraser, 6, Herbert Crescent, S.W. 
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/=—_—— Football in France—Some Typical Rugby Players. = 


hile some Englishmen are deploring what they deem the deca- 
dence of Rugby football in England there is no doubt the 
game is making great headway in France, Its combination of foot 


and hand work seems to 
provide a more attractive 
form of amusement to 
Frenchmen than the 
mere footwork of 
“ Soccer” although the 
latter sport has appealed 
most strongly to the 
Germans, Austrians, and 
Hungarians. 

There are now nearly 
a hundred Rugby clubs 
in Paris alone, and sel- 
dom does a Sunday pass 
without a visit of some 
English club team to 
the gay city, when a 
large crowd can always 
be reckoned on at the 
Pare des Princes or the 
ground of the Stade 
Frangais. These inter- 
national meetings have 
done much towards im- 
provement in the play 
of the French teams. 
The Rugby code was 
first introduced at the 
public schools by Eng- 
lish masters, and as the 
lads finished their educa- 
tion and went out into 
the world of work they 
formed old boys’ clubs 
not only in Paris but in 
different towns all over 
the country. 


Though without the systematic arrangement of a league the 
French clubs have a championship competition which is keenly 
contested by all the leading clubs. 


ICARD, who has a wonderful faculty of gliding through the legs of his opponents 


season terminates. 


Rosslyn Park was the first English club to send a team to Paris, 
and the visit was repeated during the following seasons. This 
example was quickly followed by other clubs, and now a trip to Paris 


to meet either the Stade 
Frangais or the Racing 
Club is an established 
feature of the programme 
of most of the leading 
southern clubs. 

At first these matches 
were regarded largely in 
the light of a “spree” 
rather than serious foot- 
ball, but with the French- 
men making such rapid 
strides in the game the 
visits are now looked 
upon with much more 
seriousness, especially 
from the point of view 
of international prestige. 
That Frenchmen take 
the game seriously is 
being fully recognised ; 
French clubs. are now 
thought worthy of figur- 
ing on the fixture lists of 
such clubs as Swansea, 
Bristol, and the univer- 
sities. The Racing Club, 
who beat Trinity College 
on the Cambridge ground 
on All Saints Day, have 
arranged matches with 
several of our leading 
southern clubs. Magee, 
the famous Irish half- 
back, will captain a City 
of Dublin fifteen against 
a side representing the 


clubs of Paris next March, while Kent, the champion English county 
last season, is to send over a team to play “‘All France” before the 


POIRRIER, the captain of the Stade Francais first 
fifteen, and an old favourite 


MARESCAL, a new footballer of great promise who has all the qualities of a sound player 
except, perhaps, coolness 
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A FANTASY WHICH HAS A BASIS IN REAL LIFE- 


Stage Pictorial Publishing Co. 
THE LIEUTENANT OF THE QUEEN’S GUARD (MR. CUNNINGHAM) AND PRINCESS XENOFA (MISS LOTTIE VENNE) 


Miss Lottie Venne, who plays the part of the Queen of Corconia’s aunt, makes violent love to Sandor, the stalwart lieutenant of the Queen's Guard 
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HIS HIGHNESS MY HUSBAND” AT THE COMEDY. 


Stage Pictortal 1 uvitshing Co. 
s 


THE QUEEN OF CORCONIA (MISS MIRIAM CLEMENTS) AND HER HUSBAND, PRINCE CYRIL OF INGRA (MR. LEONARD BOYNE) 


The Queen of Corconia marries Prince Cyril, son of the deposed King of Ingra. She tries to rule him as queen, whereas he demands that she shall be his wife 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week by Week. 


Bronislaw Huberman.—Huberman the 
violinist, who has interested musical people 
greatly this season, is also a Pole, having 
been born in Warsaw in 1882. At the ave 
of ten he astonished his fellow townsmen 
at a public concert. He afterwards studied 
in Berlin and Paris, and one January day in 
1895 astounded Vienna by playing at a con- 
cert where Patti sang. Since that time he 
has been famous. 


Old English Comedy. — Mr. Philip Carr 
may congratulate himself on the start of the 
Mermaid Society enterprise at the Royalty 
under his auspices, for Zhe Way of the 
World was excellently done last week with 
Miss Ethel Irving as the immortal Millamant. 
It was the first time I had seen the comedy 
actually staged and I was immensely struck 
with its playableness. We all know its 
literary quality—its crisp English, its sense 
of character—but the study is one thing and 
the stage is another. Mr. Nigel Playfuir was 
excellent as Tony and Mrs. Theodore Wright 
made a hit as old Lady Wishfort 


A Great Contralto.—Madame de Cisneros, 
the contralto who has made such a hit at 
Covent Garden as Amneris in Aida, was 
born in New York, but her father was 
Scots and her mother Irish. She studied 
singing under the late Murio Celli, a once- 
famous dramatic soprano of the old Italian 
school, also with Madame de Johnson of the 
Marchesi school. After three years’ training 
she made her début at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, being the first 
American to sing there without a European 
reputation. The chances of appearing in 
grand Italian opera in America as in England 
are very limited, and acting on the advice of 
Edouard de Reszke and Mr. Maurice Grau 
the young singer went to Italy, where every 
town has its opera season and every small 
boy is familiar with the grand operas. A 
month after her arrival she was engaged 
for a season at Turin, making her dédud 
with success as Amneris in Aida. 


A Lifting Feat.—The London Hippo- 
drome has secured a remarkable extra “ turn ” 
in Herr Georg Lettl. Part of his performance 
consists in lifting a huge anchor weighing 
850 lb. with four men standing on it. Another 
is to encircle his body with a strap which he 
attaches to the back of a 16-h.p. car. The 
car is then set running at a speed of thirty-five 
miles an hour, yet he retards its progress and 
even drags it backwards by pure strength 
across the arena. He then gets between two 
84-h.p. cars which are both started off at top 
speed in the opposite direction, and holds 
them both so that they cannot move. 


The Court.—The Court Theatre, under 
the management of Mr. J. H. Leigh, has 
taken a new lease of life, and Mr. Austin 
Brereton has written a handy little book about 
it by way of hansel. There have been two 
playhouses on this site. The first was opened 
in 1870 in what had been the Ranelagh 
Chapel. The present building was put up in 
1888, and now Mr. Leigh has recon- 
structed it. 


A Prophetic Advertisement.—Rarely 
has an advertisement been so pathetic as 


Her Wanderings.—She subsequently 
the following, which appeared in a Mel- 


appeared in Milan (two seasons), Trieste, 


Ferrara, Parma, and many other towns of é bourne paper :— 

Italy. Last season she was engaged at the AG SAMSON 2 AT. tHE nIPEODROME LAST NIGHTS, LAST NIGHTS. 

San Carlos Theatre, Lisbon, where she Georg Lettl's lifting feat England's Greatest Society Entertainer, 
added to her reputation. Semzramide was viele ee: SEAS, 

adc as ; puta . e Coe Wie Whose Melbourne season positively terminates with 
specially revived to enable her to appear as Madame Wayda. — Madame Jeanne the Farewell Performance on 


Arsace. She has since married Count de Wayda, who made her début at Covent TUESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 27, 


Cisneros, a member of an old Spanish family. | Garden on November 2as Nedda in Pagliacci, Mr. Spurr died two days later. 
was born at Warsaw. In her early youth her 
father was a man of means and position, but 
as she was approaching womanhood he 
suffered great losses, which determined her to 
try and turn her gift of song to account. She 
won one of the two scholarships with which 
Madame Sembrich, her compatriot, endowed 
the conservatoire at Lemberg (her native town). 
On the completion of her four years term 
she made her début there in Sonunambula 
with such success that she was immediately 
engaged for Warsaw, where she remained for 
five years, playing for eight month each year. 
At Warsaw Madame Wayda created the 76le 
of Ulana in Paderewski’s opera of JZanru. 
She next appeared in Berlin, and last season 
sang at the San Carlos, Lisbon. At the end 
of the present season at Covent Garden she 
will fulfil an engagement in Odessa, ‘Two 
years ago she married M. L. Wayda, a doctor 
of law, her maiden name being Jeanne 
Korolevitch. Her permanent home is in 
Lemberg, which is, of course, immensely proud 
BRONISLAW HUBERMAN of its native. The musicianship of the Poles 

The’ Polishaviolinist is truly wonderful. The Polish singer at Covent Garden 


MADAME JEANNE WAYDA 
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MR. OSCAR ASCHE IN “THE PRAYER OF THE SWORD” 
As the Villain, Scorla. 
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DRAWN BY DAVID WILSON 


A new version of the play with a happy ending now being played at the Adelphi 
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THE NEW MUSIC-HALL OR THE OLD FREE AND EASY. 


The Halls.—I have been reading with 
dissent at every point the remarks about 
Charles Morton in Llackwood’s “ Musings 
Without Method,” the most reactionary 
causerieé now being written. Surely it is 


MR. HARRY LAUDER 


mere farce to praise the old “free and easies ” 
as against the new music-hall. A survival 
of the former is to be found in certain 
“smoking concerts’? held in public-houses. 
These strange entertainments are run by 
semi-professionals who will make a round 
of several “’awhses” in an evening. I 
have been at several of them as held by 
plinters in the curiously quiet courts which 
run off the Fleet in fishbone fashion, and I 
can vouch for it that they are not to be com- 
pared with the entertainments at our best halls. 
Some of the songs are indecent without being 
funny, and few of themareclever. The praise 
of the old-fashioned chairman” and the 
“lion comique” is to my mind simply fudge. 


The Music-hall a Misnomer.—The forces 
are all against L/achwooad’s. We are wit- 
nessing in London at this moment a disinte- 
gration of the old specialised entertainments 
such as nigger minstrels, Corney Grainism, 
conjurers, circuses, and the like. The music- 
hall has absorbed them, so that the word has 
become a complete misnomer, for the ‘‘ hail” 
now consists of a conglomeration of everything 
that can possibly amuse and interest an 
audience. That is one of the points which 
our professional entertainers have come to 
understand, for they recognise the fact that 
people wish not only to be made to laugh but 
their whole attention thoroughly 
roused in an interested way, no matter what 
that way may be. 


‘“The Spirit of the Polytechnic.”— D/ack- 
wood is dismayed by this very change, and 
laments that ‘‘something of the spirit of the 
old polytechnic has crept into the halls.” This 
is one of the most curious developments of 
the art of latter-day entertainment. The 
mechanics’ institute spirit, in fact, is flourish- 


to have 


Winiclh 


ing at the moment in a remarkable manner. 
All through the country we have had a revival 
of the ‘‘ lecture ” system, and several agencies 
flourish like bay trees in London, although I 
find no personal magnetism in some of the 
names. We have had the wonders of the 
microscope shown in the splendid bee series 
bioscoped at the Alhambra, while the biggest 
boom of all was the manipulation of con- 
densed air in the shape of the ‘* magic kettle” 
at the Palace, which was followed quickly by 
imitations in several other halls. 


A Rival to the Theatres.—The most 
pointed objection to the halls comes from 
the theatres which feel the opposition, for 
the immense success of the “sketches” and 
the development of the halls in the country, 
where they are ousting theatres in many 
towns, is the cause of great jealousy ; and not 
without reason. ‘Theatrical managers are 
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under the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamber- 
lain while the music-halls are not. One of 
the most striking differences between the two 
places of entertainment is the fact that you 
may smoke in a music-hall but not in a 
theatre. You may drink in the auditorium 
of a hall but not in that of a theatre. 
As the law stands I do not think there 
can be much doubt that sketches are illegal ; 
but it is almost equally certain that if that 
contention is finally maintained the law will 
have to be modified. But it must not be 
forgotten that the theatres have entered into 
competition with the halls, for musical comedy 
is merely an attempt on the part of the 
theatres to create a compromise between 
the old comic opera and the diversified enter- 
tainment of a music-hall. Thus it was that 
Sir Charles Wyndham, on landing in America 
last week, lamented the “ frivolity” of the 
theatres in London. 
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is Preferable ? 


The Absorbed Circus.—The music-hall 
has practically swallowed up the circus, for in 
this country the sawdust has fallen on evil 
days. The day of pure equestrian entertain- 
ment has gone. For many years the circuses 
have engaged song artists, while more recently 
the circus fraternity—a class entirely by itself 
—has availed itself of the halls. Thus we 
have miniature circuses on a music-hall stage 
and every for of animal training. Mr. Moss 
at the Hippodrome has made the greatest 
compromise, and the new Coliseum to be 
opened next month is a further step in the 
same direction. 


The New Music.— 2lackwood admits 
that there was great ‘“ uniformity ” in the free 
and easies—the same sort of song, sung in 
the same way, by the same men with “ side 
whiskers of a blond hue.” It may be a 
matter of opinion, but to me ‘Champagne 
Charlie” is dreary rubbish. I find far more 
genuine humour in the work of such men 
as Harry Lauder and such an eccentric 
as Mr. Dunville than in the old-fashioned 
songs of an out-of-date Bohemia. I am also 
glad to note the great decrease of the bawled 
ballad and the disappearance of the enormous 
befeathered lady with the unsightly * trunk” 
only half covered by the silly cape. It is 
also a saner generation that admires a real 
artist like Miss Ida Rene or Miss Alice Pierce. 


Greater Variety.—I fancy we are going 
to have even greater changes in future. The 
American music-hall artist who is flooding the 
land is in himself a variety show. He can 
conjure, he is a bit of an acrobat, he can 
draw, he can sing, he can tell a story, and he 
is always alive. Surely then the wail over 
the new form of varietyism is simply the 
Jament which weeps for the past because it 
was the past. J. M. B. 


MR. T. E. DUNVILLE 
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“The Smart Set” Whipped—“ The Walls of Jericho.” 


Elis & Watery 
THE YOUNG WIFE AND HER FAST WAYS AS PLAYED AT THE GARRICK 


This picture shows Mrs. Frobisher (Miss Violet Vanbrugh) gaily smoking a cigarette in her boudoir to the disgust of her husband (Wr. Rourchier), who is looking on 
indignantly. For a long time he does not protest. At last he puts his foot down 
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Ellis & Walery 
THE FLIGHTY WIFE BECOMES A FAITHFUL COMPANION 


This picture shows the reconciliation between Frobisher and his wife, who had first ordered her to go to Queensland. She refused; ultimately she gives way. This 


picture shows, from left to right: Lady Westerby (Miss Kate Serjeantson), who effected the reconciliation; the Marquis of Steventon (Mr. O. B, Clarence), who is 
extremely indignant that his daughter should have returned to Frobisher; Hankey Bannister (Mr. Sydney Valentine), an old Australian friend of Frobisher’s 
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Some Pretty Children who may Win “The Tatler’s” Silver Cup. 


EUNICE CAREEN PATTISON PAMELA VERONICA HARRIS MADELINE OLIVER 
Naseby Vicarage, Rugby 40, Hans Place, S.W. Milburn Vicarage, Newbiggin, Carlisle 


HELEN MAY !ISOBEL FINLAYSON 
The Elms, Millikin Park, Renfrewshire 


MAY LUNN 
Hazledene, 100, Woodvale, Honor Oak, S.E. 


JEAN DOROTHY EVE DAISY HISLOP NORMAN DICKINSON 


Rushmoor, Bedford Lumsdaine, Harrowden Road, Inverness 33, Sloane Street, S.W. 


RITA HINCHLIFFE MARY LOUISE BLATCHLY CICELY HELEN SLAUGHTER 


Liberal Club, Fawcett Street, Sunderland Holland House, Holland Road, Willesden Creffield House, Oxford Road, Colchester 
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There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry 


Werds by James Whitcomb Riley. Music by J. Lawrence Erb. 


life and love will soon come by— There, lit - tle girl, don't cry, don't cry, Don’t cry, 


know, And the rainbow gleams of your youthful dreams Are things of thelong a - go, Bat Heav’n holds all for which you sigh— There, lit-tle girl, don't cry, don'tcry, Don't cry, don’t cry! 
| , 5 oo 
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A Little Gentleman 
Words by Hannah G. Fernald. Music by W. H. O. McGehee. 
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nev - er says “I'll tell mamma!" or calls his playmates “mean.” A lad more care-ful of his speech I'm sure was nev-er seen! He's nev - er un-gram-mat-i- cal, He nev-ermentions“ain't"; A 


a tempo. 
He's now ex-act-ly six months old and can-not speak a word! 
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BAD 


** A nother bill from Lester’s. What under the sun’s this for ? 

Really, Sybil, you must learn to be more thoughtful, you 
know I’m nota millionaire! How is it you are always getting some- 
thing new? Gracious! the difference in women. Only the other 
night I was talking to Jones on the subject of expenses in a place 
like this and it surprised me to hear his views on the matter. They 
have a regular system for everything, he says, and his wife seems 
to be such an excellent manager. Why don’t you talk it over 
with her and see how she works things? Their house is simply 
perfection, their dinners can’t be beaten, there’s nothing lacking. 
They only keep three servants. Je have six, and yet things 
never seem to run smoothly. I can’t understand it really. It’s not 
as it should be. There’s something wrong—bad management 
somewhere.” 

The husband straightened his glasses and buried his nose in the 
morning paper. 

The wife smiled as she looked at the freshly-gathered roses on 
the breakfast table. 

“Hello; is that 7o96A? Ask Mrs. Barker to speak, please.” 
“That you, Sybil? Look here, I won’t be home as early as I 
expected. Better have dinner at eight. Good-bye, I’m busy. Oh, 
by the way, I forgot to mention it, Brown and Savage are in town 
and I’ve asked them to dine with us. Ta-ta.” 

Dinner hour is changed from half past seven to eight. 

“ Hello, Sybil. Look here ; Jones and Mercer have just dropped 
in and they’re such pals of the bunch I’m having them to-night, too. 
And, hello, are you there, Sybil? I can’t hear you. We’ve just 
decided to have a meeting of the directors this evening ; something’s 
turned up unexpectedly, and we think it just as well to look into it 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME RE-ILLUSTRATED—NO. 


With bright, frank brow that had not learned to blush at gaze of man.—Virginia 
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MANAGEMENT SOMEWHERE. By Edith Wilson. 


while Savage is here. We'll have to be down City again at 8.15 so 
have things on deck in good time. Good-bye.” 

“ Hello—hello—hello—358c. Please ask Mr. Barker to come to 
the ’phone.” 

“Mr. Barker’s just gone out.” 

“Well, call him, please. Send someone after him. ‘This is 
Mrs. Barker speaking.” 

“Oh; sorry, Mrs. Barker—he’s just driven off with Mr. 
Savage.” 

“Oh! Will he be back? What time is it now? I was just 
sneaking to him three minutes ago—the lines were crossed and he 
couldn’t hear me—he rang off and I couldn’t get him back again.” 

‘* It’s just—let me see-—a quarter to six now, Mrs. Barker. They 
may be in for a moment or so in an hour’s time. Is there any 
message ?” 

“Yes ; please ask him to ring up if he comes in.” 

Dinner hour is changed to seven—subject to chance. 

“Hello, Mrs. Barker—Mrs. Jones speaking. I’m going to ask a 
very great vour of you, dear. I’m expecting some people for 
luncheon to-morrow, and you know the awful mix-up these maids of 
mine manage to get into. Wold you mind very much repeating 
the programme of the other evening ? Coz/d you spare your cook 
for just this once? . . No, no, my dear, I really haven’t the 
face to ask for Martin again; that would be too much. Really, 
wouldn* you mind? What a dear you areto be sure. Well, 1’ll 
do as much for you some other time. . . . Flowers? Oh, you 
are so sweet! Thank you so much. You always think of every- 
thing. Flowers are the bane of my life. If I had your garden | 
really think I should be happy. I simply shiver when I think of 
what Mr. Jones will say when he sees that bill of 
Ray’s. Ray is so expensive, but I’d rather go to 
him ; one is always sure of getting the best. He’s 
quite ¢he florist in town. Of course, you’ll come 
to-morrow ? ‘Try to be early. I have something 
to show you—a perfect dream of a gown from Paris. 
My poor dear husband doesn’t know of it yet. 1 
ordered it when we were last over and Aunt Sophie 
brought it when she came the other day. You 
must see it. . . . What, dear? I really can’t 
hear you. What’s the matter with your line? 
Wait; I'll ring. There; that’s better. Dinner ? 
ms i Oh yes; Harold telephoned me that he was going. 
LT That husband of mine is always so thoughtful. 
i He’s as prompt as the bishop, you know. Take 
good care of him this evening. I shall not be here 
when he comes home to dress. I’m going down to 
the Palms to dine with some friends. . . . Must 
go and don that new frock before Harold arrives. 
Gracious! It’s half-past six. He'll soon be here 
if he has to be at your house at eight. Really, | 
must run.” 

“Mrs. Jones. Mrs. Jones! When did you 
husband telephone? Are you sure he said eight— 
eight ?” 

“ He’d just rung off when! called you up. They 
were all at the Hunt Club then. Yes, he certainly 
said eight. Why, my dear?” 

‘Oh never mind. I must run off and see the 
cook. Good-bye.” 

Seven o’clock—eight—eight-fifteen. No Barker 
—no guests. 

“Mr, Barker wishes to speak to you at the tele- 
phone, madam.” .. . 

“Hello, Sybil. We-—we’re late.” 

‘“‘ Indeed ?” 

“ Ye—yes, Sybil. We we—went out to se—see 
what shape the co—course was in and we—we’re 
late. Don’t bo—bother, Sybil; we'll have di— 
dinner—at the club.” 

And Mrs. Barker dined in solemn state at 9.15. 
Soup and entrées, claret and mushrooms, ices and 
almonds, all tasted alike to the woman who had 
been compared to Mrs, Jones. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


ver since the lowering of all previous 
records in this year’s open champion- 
ship discussion has been rife on the merits 
and demerits of famous courses, and the 
minds of many seem to be disturbed by the 
idea that golf courses are now too easy. 
That scoring has improved all round is un- 
ceniable, but whether the improvement is 
due to easier courses, the rubber ball, or to 
the increased skill of players is not so easy to 
determine. 


Probably all three causes interact on each 
other and in greater or less degree are 
helping to keep 
scores lower. 
Courses are un- 
doubtedly wider, 
lies are better, and 
putting greens are 
larger and_ better 
kept. The rubber- 
cored balls fly 
further than the 
gutties and putt just 
as well, and players 
taking advantage of 
the new conditions 
have been able to 
eclipse all previous 
performances. 


AE he improvement 

in actual play, 
however, although 
visible and ad- 
mitted, works out at 
a very small figure 
when put in the 
crucible of facts, 
and those who are 
blaming the courses 
and clamouring to 
have their difficulty 
enormously increased appear to forget how 
very small after all the net improvement 
is. Thus when Mr. Norman Hunter broke 
the St. Andrews record the other day with 74 
the cry was raised that the course was now 
too easy, and it has been decided to make 
more hazards. But the previous record by 
Taylor, and with the gutty ball, was only a 
stroke more, and although the course has been 
lengthened recently the difference in that 
respect is no more than is represented by the 
difference between the rubber ball and the 
gutty. It may therefore be said that St. 
Andrews, whether it be due to the widening 
of the course and better green-keeping or to 
the increased skill of players, can now be 
negotiated in a stroke, or perhaps two strokes, 
less by first-class players than was formerly 
the case. 


B" is that a sufficient reason for so greatly 

increasing its difficulty as is foreshadowed 
by the suggestion to make “ continuous 
bunkers on the right of the course”? It is 
difficult to see any necessity for so drastic 
a measure or any reason in the idea that the 
number of strokes in which a course can be 
negotiated must not be allowed to go below 
a certain fixed figure no matter what improved 
implements may be introduced or what in- 
creased skill players may develop. One 
might as well say that if a break of over 200 


is made at billiards the pockets must be 
immediately altered and the cloth made rough 
and untrue. It would, of course, be quite 
easy to add indefinitely to the difficulty of 
golf, but it is possible to believe that there is 
a point at which the enjoyment of playing it 
would cease altogether, and that that has on 
many courses been almost reached already. 


anchester is rapidly acquiring a reputa- 
tion in golfing circles for the number 

and variety of extraordinary experiences which 
happen to its golfers. Only the other day a 
Manchester golfer found a large roach in a 


PUTTING FOR HIS NOSE 


A new golf picture illustrating an old legend. By Charles Crombie 


small pool of casual water about half-a-mile 
away from the nearest river, and now we hear 
of a still stranger incident. <A player in a 
foursome played his ball from about 4o yd. 
towards the hole. The shot was well played, 
and the ball trickled slowly over the green 
and disappeared in the hole. Suddenly, how- 
ever, it reappeared, and at the same instant a 
large frog was seen to emerge from the hole 
and make off across the putting green. The 
theory put forward is that the frog was jump- 
ing out of the hole at the moment the ball 
entered and that his impetus was sufficient to 
eject the ball. 


APES point is not satisfactorily covered by the 

rules, and as such incidents appear to be 
getting quite common it has been suggested 
that the following should be added to the 
rules of golf: “If any frog, toad, snake, or 
other reptile, or a mouse, rat, weasel, mole, 
hedgehog, or other vermin (or in the case of 
casual water, a perch, roach, dace, or other 
fish) be in or near the hole, its presence being 
established to the satisfaction of two inde- 
pendent witnesses before lunch and three after, 
such reptile, vermin, or fish must be removed 
before the next stroke is played under penalty 
of the loss of the hole. Should a player 
unwittingly play at the hole when such 
reptile, vermin, or fish is in it, its presence 
being subsequently attested by the aforesaid 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


independent witnesses, namely, two before 
lunch and three after, and such reptile, 
vermin, or fish either hinder,the ball from 
entering the hole or eject it therefrom, the 
ball shall nevertheless be held to have been 
duly holed, and no penalty shall be incurred.” 


he particularly brilliant golfing season 
which the Lucerne club has enjoyed 
came to an end with one of the most pleasant 
functions, and probably one of the most im- 
portant from a generally sporting point of 
view, which Lucerne hasever seen. Mr, A. H. 
Crosfield, the president of the Swiss Golfing 
Association, in the 
interest of Swiss. 
golf gave a charm- 
ing dinner, when 
some thirty covers 
were laid at the 
Lucerne club, the 
town headquarters 
of the golf club. 


t has been decided 
to lengthen the 
course to the extent 
of some 350 yd. 
beyond its present 
measurements, giv- 
ing a total of some 
2;60,0 -yd.° The 
eighth hole will be 
about 550 yd. and 
will constitute the 
longest hole ‘in 
Switzerland and be, 
besides, exceedingly 
sporting. These 
alterations have in- 
volved the con- 
struction of three 
new greens —the 
fourth, the sixth, 
lengthening this hole some too yd., and the 
seventh. The course will be widened some 
30 yd. along the boundary of the seventh and 
eighth holes. Six valuable challenge cups 
were given to the club during the season— 
three for ladies and three for gentlemen. 
M: Charles Crombie has had the happy 
idea of making a picture of the legendary” 
match which is stated to have been played 
several-centuries ago “on ye linkes atte Ayr, 
for his nose, between a monk of Crossragurl 
and a lord of Culzean.” History does not 
state what was the cause of the feud nor 
whose nose was at stake nor what was the 
result of the match, and Mr. Crombie merely 
shows an episode in the course of the play. 
It may be the final putt, and the attitudes of 
the brother friar, who is acting as the monk’s 
caddie with his hands clasped in supplication, 
and of the truculent-looking baron of Culzean 
fingering his dagger, seem to suggest that it 
is. If so, we cannot help trembling for the 
monk’s nose, because the putt is of a length 
that we should not care to negotiate to save 
our own, The picture, which is published by 
Golf Illustrated, has been beautifully repro- 
duced in colour, and is on sale at Ackermann’s, 
30, New Bond Street, and at the publishers 
at 15s. for ordinary and £2 2s. for signed 
artist’s proofs, of which latter only one 
hundred have been printed. 
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Current Games, 


Has Roberts Lost his Form?—It would 
be rash to assume that John Roberts has 
permanently deteriorated because in his game 
with Aitkin he only scored 400 points more 
than his opponent. On this form Roberts, so 
far from being able to give odds to Dawson 
or Stevenson, would require a long start from 
both those players. In professional billiards, 
however, we know that things are not always 
what they seem, and until Roberts meets 
some players of the first rank in a genuine 
match it will be impossible to know for certain 
how much or how little he has retained of his 
old form. Roberts’s own explanation of the 
very indifferent fight he made against Aitkin 
is that he has not yet become accustomed to 
playing with ivory balls. The explanation is 
probably true enough, but it raises doubts 
whether even Roberts’s genius is sufficiently 
adaptable for him at his age to unlearn every- 
thing he has been putting into practice for the 
last seven years. Either for business reasons 
or from natural inclination Roberts has now 
for many years confined himself to bonzolin 
balls. During his recent tour in the colonies, 
and for at least two years previously at 
the Egyptian Hall, Roberts played exclusively 
with bonzolins. Indeed, until his game with 
Aitkin the last time he played in public 
with ivories was in his match with Dawson in 
1899. His position now is much the same as 
that. of a great bowler suddenly transferred 
from matting pitches to a perfect wicket at the 
Oval. If Roberts were twenty years younger 
one would have more confidence in his power 
of adapting himself to changed conditions. 


Stevenson and the Billiard Association.— 
Stevenson has recently made public the 
reasons which influenced Dawson and him- 
self in their decision to have nothing to do 
with the championship as regulated by the 
Billiard Association. One of the reasons is 
the refusal of the association to allow the 
competitors for the championship to select 
the table for the championship match. I have 
not much respect for the association either 
as diplomatists or business men, but in thcir 
refusal to allow the championship to be made 
a medium for advertising a particular make of 
billiard table I believe they acted with com- 
mon sense and dignity. According to Steven- 
son the association quite erroneously assumes 
that there are only four or five firms of really 
reliable billiard-table manufacturers, and insists 
that the championship matches must be played 
on a table erected by one of these four firms. 
Whether Stevenson is right or wrong in his 
contention that the number of reliable bill‘ard- 
tablemakers is much larger than the associa- 
tion assumes | have no means of ascertaining. 
The standpoint, however, of the association 
is perfectly intelligible. The advertisement 
‘obtained by supplying the table for the 
championship is, of course, worth something, 
but its value varies in direct proportion to the 
standing of the firm which supplies the table. 
A firm of the old-established reputation of, 
say, Burroughes and Watts would gain little 
or nothing in advertisement by building a 
table for a match between Dawson and 
Stevenson. The name of the firm is a house- 
hold word, and everyone who plays billiards 
knows of the excellence of their workman- 


Sports, 


A GREAT LONG-DISTANCE RUNNER 


A. Shrubb, who recently beat world's records 
from eight to ten miles 


ship. On the other hand, to a firm who had 
yet to make their name the publ'city derived 
from supplying a table for the championship 
might be worth any sum up to £1,000. 
Stevenson’s view is that the competitors for the 
championship ought to receive something in 
return for the advertisement given, to which 
the xssociation replies, ‘‘Something by all 
means, but the selection of the table must 
not become simply a matter of the highest 
bidding ; in other words, we refuse to allow 
the championship to he played on a table of 
which the merits are utterly unknown.” 


The Luck of Yorkshire.—At one time we 
used to hear a good deal of the luck of York- 
shire, especially in the matter of bowlers. 
Apart, however, from the discovery of Rhodes 
to take the place of Peel I do not think York- 
shire has had much to thank fortune for of 
recent years. The enforced retirement of 
Peel, even if it led to the discovery of Rhodes, 
was hardly a blessing even in disguise, and | 
know of no county more unfortunate in its 
batsmen than Yorkshire has been latterly. 
T. L. Taylor, Washington, and J. T. Brown 
have all been lost to the county from causes 
which though inevitable were none the less 
unfortunate ; indeed, the death of Brown was 
a tragedy which can only be compared with 
the untimely end of George Lohmann and 
Arthur Shrewsbury. Consumption numbers 
many well-known cricketers among its vic- 
tims, but heart disease is happily a rare 
complaint, I have heard it said that undue 
fondness for tobacco was in Brown’s case 
responsible for the disease which proved fatal. 
Excessive cigarette-smoking may be injurious 
to a man with a weak hea't, but even if 
Brown was too fond of his pipe he must 
have been predisposed to the disease which 
killed him. It is not possible for a man with 
a sound constitution to smoke himself to death. 
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and Pastimes. 


A Rugby “‘ Incident.”—As a rule the less 
said concerning “ incidents” in war or foot- 
ball the better. So many contradictory ver- 
sions, however, have appeared of the parti- 
cular incident which occurred at Richmond last 
Saturday week during the match between 
Bristol and Richmond that I may be pardoned 
for recording my own impressions of what 
actually took place. In the second half one 
of the Bristol forwards during a lull in the 
play struck P. S. Hancock in full view of the 
spectators, who at once began to hoot the 
striker and to call on the referee to order him 
off. After Frank Stout had in vain appealed 
to the hooters the referee came over to the 
neighbourhood of the big stand and spoke to 
some of the most noisy of the spectators. | 
was sitting quite close to the referee, and | 
distinctly heard him say that if the spectators 
knew the provocation the Bristol man had 
received the spectators would not be so 
ready to hoot him. The provocation, I under- 
stand, was a very unofficial remark on the 
part of Hancock. There may be no excuse 
for either unparliamentary language or the 
use of one’s fists on the football field, but 
as long as young men are not young women 
such incidents are bound to occur from time to 
time, and it is a mistake to exaggerate their 
importance. It is equally a mistake to assume, 
as the incident at Richmond proves, that 
breaches of the peace and_ picturesque 
phraseology are exclusively confined to pro- 
fessional players and to League teams. 


F.A. and M.C.C.—The Football Associa- 
tion is a more active body of legislators than 
the M.C.C. and dees not wait to give its 
opinion until it is asked. Last week the 
council of the association passcd a resolution 
recommending players and referees to abstain 
from reporting matches in which they take 
part. Ido not know what precise authority 
is attached to the recommendations of the 
council, but whether players and _ referees 
will pay any attention to this excellent advice 
or not Iam sure that the association acted 
wisely in taking notice officially of a practice 
which is apt to degencrate into a nuisance if 
not something worse. If the M.C.C. would 
only follow the example of the F.A. and 
suggest with the utmost politeness that cricket 
and reporting are two distinct callings we 
should in future be spared the anomaly of 
reading criticisms of an umpire written by 
cricketers who happen to disagree with some 
of the umpire’s decisions. Such a suggestion, 
however, would be contrary to all the practice 
and tradition of the M.C.C., and I am afraid 
we must look elsewhere for a cure of the evils 
associated with journalistic cricket. 


The Corinthians and Internationals.— 
Since the retirement of Mr. N. L. Jackson the 
Corinthians have been treated with an unde- 
served coolness in the matter of international 
caps. Last season S. S. Harris, who against 
Scotland was certainly the best forward on 
the field, was only a happy afterthought on 
the part of. the selectors, while S. H. Day 
was never considered in connection with the 
Scottish match although the old Malvernian 
is indisputably one of the finest forwards in 
England. This neglect of the Corinthians 
may be due to what is known in politics as 
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‘the swing of the pendulum. Some years ago, 
mainly through the advocacy of N. L. Jackson, 
‘there used to be an exceedingly liberal dis- 
tribution of international caps among the 
‘Corinthians. In 1896 the English team 


against Scotland contained six amateurs, all 
-of them Corinthians, and when England was 
defeated there was a general impression that 
in the selection of the team Mr. Jackson had 
acted rather in the interests of his club than 
There can be no doubt, | 


-of his country. 


LORD ROTHSCHILD’S STAGHOUNDS 
The Hon. Walter Rothschild is on the left of the picture and the huntsman is on 


horseback 


think, in that particular year two of the 
amateurs on the English side might have 
advantageously been displaced by two _pro- 
fessionals of larger experience. However, 
since 1896 there has been no suggestion that 
the Corinthian element has been over-repre- 
sented in international matches ; indeed, the 
complaint rather is that when the caps are 
being distributed no amateur need apply. 


Unrepresentative 
however, that the 


Teams.—I am not sure, 
Corinthians have not 
‘themselves to thank for the neglect of their 
claims. Principally, of course, the neglect 
tis due to the lack of a successor to N. L. 
Jackson as a spokesman and fighter, but 
other circumstances have also contributed 
to it. Moreover, members of the Selection 
Committee are only given very occasional 
opportunities of seeing the Corinthians at 
their best. Last year, for example, except in 
their matches against Bury and Notts County, 
the Corinthians never put a really representa- 
‘tive team into the field at Queen’s Club. It 
aay be to the credit of the members that they 
play to assist their old school or their uni- 
‘versity, but théy cannot have it both ways. 
When the Selection Committee is given such 
a limited opportunity of seeing how the pick 
of the Corinthians perform against profes- 
sional teams the merits of even such magni- 
ficent forwards as Harris and Day are apt to 
be overlooked. 


A Mine of Good Stories—Mr. Home 
*Gordon, the well-known writer on cricket, 
has added to his literary reputation by his 
excellent editing of one of the very best 
-collections of Irish stories I have ever read. 
In Reminiscences of an Irish Land Agent 
Mr. S. M. Hussey provided Mr. Gordon with 
a mine of good stories, which he has worked 
to the best advantage. As a representative 
sof Irish landlordism Mr. Hussey has the 


meanest opinion of Mr. Gladstone and all his 
works, but even the most enthusiastic Home- 
ruler will forgive him his politics for the sake 
of his virtuesas a raconteur, Here area few 
samples of the capital stories in which the 
book abounds. An Englishman was shoot- 
ing grouse in Ireland. He got very few birds 
and said to the keeper, ‘‘ Why, these grouse 
actually cost me £1 apiece.” ‘ Begorra, 
your honour, it is lucky there are not more of 


them,’ was the unexpected answer. A very 
proper old 
lady once 
found _ her- 


self sitting in 
a tram car, 
opposite a 
working man 
who incensed 
her by _ his 
frequent ex- 
pectoration. 
Gathering 
her skiris 
round her 
somewhat 
ampie form 
she called the 
conductor 
and asked, 
“Ts spitting 
allowed in 
this tram ?” 
SsuD pveson clu le) 
manes, me 
lady,” was 
the gallant 
reply, “‘shpit anywhere you like.” While 
alluding to trams Mr. Hussey tells another 
story which he heard from the late Lord Morris. 
Its brief course runs thus: “ Would you 
mind telling me, if you plaze, where I’ll find 
the Blackrock tram?” asked a fussy little 
woman of a policeman busily engaged in 
manceuvring the traffic in a crowded Dublin 
street. “In wan minute you'll find it in the 
shmall of your back ” was the laconic reply. 


A Honeymoon Story.—Here is a some- 
what lively story about a honeymoon couple 
at Killarney. 


The _bride- 
groom had 


a valet, a 
good faithful 
fellow but 
talkative, a 
quality his 
M>a-Sits Cfar. 


loathed. He 
said to him, 
“John, I’ve 
often told 
you to hold 
your tongue 
about my 
affairs. This 
time I em- 


phatically 
mean it. If 
you tell the 
people in the hotel that Iam on my honeymoon 
I'll sack you on the spot.” John promised 
to be as silent as the grave, but one after- 
noon as the happy couple were ascending 
the stairs of the Victoria Hotel they saw 
by the giggles and smirks of the chamber- 
maids that their secret had been dis- 
covered. The bridegroom rang his bell and 
went for John in a towering rage, but the 
fellow held his ground. “It’s not fair the way 
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RAE LALEER 
you are taking on. Sure the other servants 
did ask me if you were on your honeymoon, 
but I was even with them, for I told them 
divil a bit ; your honour was not going to marry 
the lady till next month.” 


A High Trial.—The Cambridge Associa- 
tion team is not likely in its trial games to meet 
a much stronger lot of opponents than G, O. 
Smith collected at Iudgrove the other day. 
The forward line consisted of G. O. himself, 
S. H. Day, W. F. Stanbrough, B. O. 
Corbett, and C. F. Ryder—practically a full 
Corinthian attack—while Middleditch, Moon, 
Oakley, and Beasley were included in the 
defence. Cambridge’s victory over such a 
powerful eleven makes them out to be a really 
good side, especially as they were without 
their captain, G. L. Mellin. So far the Light 
Blues have scored just the same number of 
goals as they have lost—thirteen—which looks 
as though the defence is not so reliable as it 
ought to be. The critics who have seen both 
the ’varsity teams in London have with 
hardly a dissentient voice come to the con- 
clusion that Cambridge is almost as strong as 
last year, and unless something very unex- 
pected happens the match at Queen’s Club 
in the spring ought to be a very good thing 
for the Light Blues. This opinion was 
strengthened by the exceedingly heavy 
defeat inflicted last week on Oxford by 
a mild team of Bristol Reserves. League 
teams do not take mid-week games against 
the ’varsities with much seriousness, and the 
Bristol did not exert themselves particularly 
to compass their victory over the Dark Blues. 
Norris is, of course, a most reliable back and 
Foster may become a really great forward, 
otherwise the prospects of Oxford are not 
bright. 


A Printer’s Error.—I owe much to our 
printers’ readers, who have frequently corrected 
mistakes on my part. Recently, however, 
for once in a way, they were caught napping. 
In the issue of THE TATLER for November 2 
I was credited with two sentences which as 
they were printed were absolute nonsense : 


Re 


chaenisethianecry tA 


CORINTHIANS V. ASTON VILLA 


H. Carrington, the Corinthians’ right-winger, gets away 


“ Athersmith served slightly faster than either 
of the famous Oxford pair” should, of course, 
have read, ‘ Athersmith seemed.” In another 
paragraph I was made to libel amateurism by 
the printer’s substitution of “rough” for 
“though.” What I actually wrote was, 
“The science of Welsh play is regarded as 
something akin to professionalism as hough 
brute force and amateurism were intcr- 
changeable terms.” M. R. R. 
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“THE TATLER” SILVER CUP COMPETITION. 
Which of Our Pretty Children will Win it? 


t is needless to say that a paper of the quality of THE TATLER is constantly taking to itself many new subscribers. Among recent additions 
to our subscription list there would appear to be many who have not followed our Pretty Children Competition judging by the constant 
succession of photographs that are still coming in. These photographs we have regretfully to return. The Pretty Children Competition 
ended in September, and no further photographs can be received as competitors for our silver cup which will be awarded the first week in 
December to the child whom our readers adjudge the prettiest. We shall give one page a week of pretty children up to and including our 
issue for November 30, and we then invite post cards addressed, ‘‘ The Editor, Pretty Children Competition,” as to which of the children 
that have appeared in THE TATLER between September 14 and November 30 is considered by our readers to be the prettiest, and the child 


whose name is on the most post cards will be awarded the silver cup. 


“<THE TATLER” 


VALUABLE PRIZES. 


POST CARD COMPETITION. 


YOU MAY HELP CHARITY. 


What do You do with your Picture Post Cards? 


eveyone is sending post cards to friends during the holidays ; in some cases several post cards are sent daily. 


cards are destroyed. 


This is a pity, as a great number of the picture post cards of to-day are exceedingly artistic. 


The majority of these post 
The editor of THE 


TATLER has arranged for his readers a Picture Post Card Scrap Book Competition in connection with which the following valuable prizes- 


will be given away :— 


First 


Prize, a Gold Watch valued at £20; 


Second Prize, a Gramophone valued 


at £10; Third Prize, a Kodak Outfit valued at £5. 


These prizes will be given to the readers of THE TATLER who send in the three most beautiful and artistically-prepared scrap books of 


picture post cards representing views, comic incidents, &c., associated with the country or seaside, or with any other subject. 
Nothing is gzined by the quantity of the cards sent in. 
its beauty of arrangement and decorative detail. 

There are many kinds of post card scrap books. published. 


be old or new, used or unused. 


one for himself. 


The cards may 


The general effect of the scrap book is everything— 


Every reader is welcome to use any one of these or to design and arrange 
@ > 


It is suggested that the scrap books of the senders should be given to the hospitals, but this is optional, and they will be sent back 
where desired provided that a stamped and addressed wrapper accompanies the scrap book. The competition will last for twelve weeks in all. 
During each of these twelve weeks—from September 7 to November 23—a coupon will be found on the last page of THE TATLER, ze., the 


page facing the inside back cover. 


These twelve coupons must be sent in with the scrap books any time from November 23 to December 7. 


OUR THIRTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from October 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
tespectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 

2. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post oz the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z.¢., answers to the seventh acrostic 
(dated November 16) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, November 28. 

3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Ovdly one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Thirteenth Series) 


Ty RHE USM AS el SM 
{MERGAU 

2 U } REVERSED } o) 

ACR Ce Om bpati Am Gr UanS: 


Cc E P ay I Cc 
Naa CunOnuGe Neel to 40 
A Ss K E WwW 


Many oddities of spelling are accepted. 

4. ‘ Synic”’ cannot be accepted ; the word is “ cynic."’ 
Stoic’ does not fit the light at all. 

6. ‘‘ Anyhow "is accepted, “ Air'’ is not. 


MG sates 
Hnn 


Correct answers to No. 4 have been received from: 
Almeria, A.C.R., Abe, Arosa, Abos, Ajanda, Abna, 
Alnwick, Aggio, Adecee, Attwood, Agnes, Aenea, Ador- 
age, Archway, A.M.O.S., Achilles, April, Aredark, Ada- 
barth, Arho, Arlechsite, Altisidora, Attrisolle, Agag, 
Abeille, Amsted, Atalanta, Aston, Altanower, Aldershot, 
Anovice, Aeronaut, Awfyttur, Appenzell, Baloo, Bladud, 
Biddlebird, Boscombe, Bulbul, Briar-rose, Blackie, 
Bricky, Bluebags, Boz, Beauty, Bruiser, Benz, Babette, 
Burlington, Belmanor, Belotelo, Beaskey, Baturi, Brock- 
hill, Bosmere, Bedford, Bosso, Britonia, Bimbo, Bunny, 
Bydand, Barina, Brutus, Bendy, Billee, Bavette, Berth, 
Criffel, Carlos, Corrib, Chiria, Courtier, Cwrwda, Clare- 
lou, Chicot, Coryanthes, Cigarette, Caldan, Cunctator, 
Chippers, Corban, Cherry-bobs, Cervin, Cherry-cheeks, 
Cantiniere, Castledene, Corbiniere, Cass, Ca-ira, Chelfish, 
Candun, Cuscus, Cairo, Coomb, Cherie, Coalpan, 
Chippie, Colepark, Chinka, Chinchin, Cheyne, Con- 


stantia, Derfla, Dogfox, Dignity, Dorothee, Dainty, 
Duchess, Dante, Daxy, Doune, Dumnorix, Daddy, 


Donnetta, Dunmore, Darekil, Doveton, Donna, Dinah, 
Duquessa, Driscoll, Dale, Dodpoller, Doma, Dear-one, 
Dewankhas, Doge, Dearthing, Evilo, Ethie, Eastwind, 
Eliot, Enos, Ensham, Elleville Elms, Ethna, Ettera- 
gram, Edina, Ferret, Fortiter, Fog, Firefly, Fidelia, 
Frisquet, Fern, Fulmarno, Flosager, Floss-silk, Florodora, 


Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Thirteenth Series) 


Two northern kingdoms, both of ancient date, 
United by their King into one State. 


. Go to the northern parts of the uprights 
And you shall see this shining in the nights. 

. This is the way the lover courts his love. 
His path is easy, if she proves a dove. 

. This is the central girdle round the earth, 
And as “the line,’’ when crossed, produces mirth. 

. Lies on the grass and glistens in the sun, 
Morning and evening when the day is done. 

. This is Iago’s too obedient wife, 

Whose tardy revelation lost her life. 

. The northmen colonised this, and became 
Quite French in everything, including name. 
It faces us across the narrow sea. 

The name is not used now officially. 
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Florence, Fradora, Flare, Francis, Freda, Fiora, Fulwood, 
Forty-two, Gasco, Guppy, Grey-eyes, Golden-girl, Gris- 
elda, Gem, Golomine, Gopher, Glan Gollywog, Golo, 
Grumgrizzly, Glenmalure, Glevum, Gatebell, Hibernia, 
Heath, Hazelnut, Humber, Hawkley, Hati, Horsa,. 
Hartoffska, Harkit, Hopeitsright, Hoopoe, Herr-oil, 
Hittite, Honolulu-loo, Hemlock, Hadith, Hudor, Hook, 
Ignota, Inverloddon, Janus, Jaelsee, Jacko, Jag, Job- 
linski, Joker, Keewee, Kamsin, Kiwi, Kathbaron, K itinka, 
Keys, Kingsan, Kinghawkes, Kamoral, Kabbala, Kooc, 
Kipper, Kempsey, Ko, King-cole, Lengthington, Libussa, 
Lannie, Lhasa, Lamlash, Lulu, Links, Leep, Louisa, 
Lady-bower, Lutra, Medly, Munshi-ji, Mendip, Mother- 
bunch, Mavourneen, M.L.H., Midge, Melisande, Mas- 
cotte, Massareene, Monty, Meta, Macaudax, Messalina, 
Marie, Moremie, Miss-owen, Minorca, Mourino, Miggins, 
Mummer, Monazite, Minatur, Madju, Mudjekeewis,. 
Mingo, Mahtal, Naerc, Nigger, Nacnud, Nimble, Nibs, 
Nelto, Novice, Nitram, Oh-there, Olea, Orion, Oak, 
Ortowin, Oh-girls, Oku, Owen, Owlet, Osoesi, Paris, 
Pompom, Pegunhere, Park, Pingpong, Pacdam, Prima- 
vera, Paddy, Pongo, Pixie, Pop, Pearl, Pollywaddles, 
Punjab, Port-gregg, Peverel, Peugeot, Pongkyle, Piccino, 
Pluto, Polmood, Penguin, Quixote, Queerlock, Raven, 
Robin, R.G.A., Regina, Roma, Revlos, Rumtifoo, Roy, 
Remus, Ronpu, Splendide, Stodgy, Square, Seastar,. 
Sophia, Seeker, Solent, Serapion, Scafell, Supercargo, 
Shamrock, Sweetbells, Sturford, Selie, She, Solver, 
Sherkolmes, Sunbeam, Smart, Speranza, Stede, Scraps,. 
Sheward, Snibbets. Stroller, Sandow, Snipe, Sivart,. 
Smut, Silver-fox, Skerry, St. Quentin, Salmon, Speed- 
well, Sa, Senga, Snipper, Southoe, Tamerlane, Teufel, 
Tangley, Tiptilted, Troloss, Tadpole, Towser, Talfourd, 
Telephone, Tipwit, Tamworth, Tina, Tiballak, Tootles, 
Toby, Trilby, Talbot, Three-tricks, Truth, Tobias-john, 
Torpedo, Taffy, Tax, Titmouse, Troglodite, Tinmar, 
Usher, Virginian, Victor, Vermas, Veronique, Viper, 
What-ho, Wellington, Waughtauk, Warrigal, Wistahs, 
Whittington, Wild-walker, Whereisit, Wozzleite, Wild- 
man, We-two, Workitout, Wyvern, Wimbledon, Weazel, 
Waxsteed, Winifred, Wild-violet, Wynell, Wyst, Wal- 
neerg, Wensleydale, Wizard, Weel, Wasp, Xam, Xit, 
Ynnocencia, Yeleklub, Yoko, Yasmar, Yma, Yellow, 
Zarabin, Zena, Zephyrine, Zingari, Zarinda, Zumchoo, 
Zimmy, Zargontoste, Zoreyda, Zamzam. 


‘* Munshi-ji '’ is credited with correct answer to No. 1. 

The Acrostic Editor expresses his warmest thanks to 
“ Roy" for the ttibutc to ‘‘ Dear old Dan.'’ No one car 
more thoroughly reciprocate the words of the card than 
the Acrostic Editor. 


Twelfth Series 


The Acrostic Editor finds to his regret that a note with’ 
regard to the special acrostic was left out by some care- 
lessness. The note was—‘‘the first light is reversed.” 
In view of this the time is extended to first post on 
Monday. : 

“ Damnorix"' appears to forget that the object of the 
special is to work off the ties, not to create new ones. 
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A Burning Question.—The other day in 
the train I was amused to hear a very heated 
discussion between two of my sex on the 
subject of dyeing their hair. The attitude 
adopted by the ladies was diametrically 
opposed, and the gvos and cons they hurled 
‘at each other without intcrmission appeared 
to result in a complete breach before the ma‘ter 
was finally threshed out. Curiously enough 
that very day I received a letter from a corre- 
spondent asking my opinion on the same 
subject. She was anxious to know if I 
approved of a woman dyeing her hair the 
colour in which nature painted it when the 
resources of nature have given out. “To 
make yourself appear younger than you really 
are’ was what one of the ladies in the train 
had looked upon as a heinous offence which 
could not be condoned, but she had over- 
looked a very important fact. Numbers of 
women go grey in their twenties nowadays 
simply from the result of brainwork and in 
other cases from nerves, neuralgia, or other 
ills. The neurotic conditions of present-day 
life are such that the case is becoming more 
and more common, and no one will deny that 
hair in the “ rusty ” stage when it is gradually 
losing its colour and gloss and fading to a 
neutral tint is by no means a lovely sight and 
will disfigure even the prettiest face in the 
world. With the present fashion of codffure, 
too, the dressing of the hair 
is the most important item of 
a woman’s toilette, and it 
really behoves her to pay a 
great deal more attention to 
her locks than she did before. 


A Valuable Asset. — 
There is, besides, another 
point to be considered. In 
the case of a working woman 
—and nearly every member 
of my sex does something 
nowadays even if she is not 
actually obliged to—youth is 
one of the most important 
factors in finding employ- 
ment, and I have heard it 
said of quite young women 
over and over again, ‘ She 
will hardly do for the post, 
I think; her hair’s quite 
grey.” Now that middle 
age has been eliminated 
altogether, and thanks to 
the clever face specialists 
of the day who have 
helped us to put old age 
in the background, women 
have really awakened to 
the fact that they need 
not climb on to the shelf at thirty nor take 
poison when their first wrinkle appears. They 
naturally consider that to mar the whole 
pleasing effect with grey hairs is as bad as 
spoiling the ship for a ha’porth of tar as the 
old proverb has it. In this enlightened age, 
too, there are hair dyes to be procured which 
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neither 
stain the head nor the brushes, and after the 
use of which the hair can be washed with im- 


are absolutely cleanly to use and 


punity without marring the effect. Consider- 
ing, therefore, that one of the first rules which 
are impressed upon us in our youth is that we 


AFTERNOON GOWN 


In prune-coloured cloth trimmed with velvet and lace 


shall make the best of ourselves it is strange 
that hair-colouring should still be regarded 
with horror. But, like everything else, to 
prolong it beyond the right time is one of the 
mistakes which are, alas! too often made. 
There comes a time in everyone’s life when 
to grow old gracefully is the only resource 
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left, and there is no denying the fact that the 
genuine snows of winter are as beautiful in 
their way as the colours of spring. Real 
white hair is the only really effective accom- 
paniment to the soft, waxen pallor of old age, 
and the “last of life for which the first was 
made” will lose all its dignity if hidden 
behind the semblance of youth. 


Hats and Trimmings.— I have seen some 
beautiful specimens of real Paris hats of late. 
which well deserve special mention. They were 
not at all ornate, for the well-dressed French- 
woman is always essentially simple in her 
attire, but they were very ‘‘elegant,” if I may 
use that most expressive word which we have 
given up almost entirely to our American 
sisters. One was a large dergére hat of black 
Chantilly lace with a rather high crown of the 
same, the brim being lined with drawn white 
chiffon adorned with motifs of the Chantilly 
introduced on it, and the only trimming was a 
huge ~anache of about five white ostrich 
plumes at one side. Another was of the new 
carob-tree velvet in a wide French sailor shape 
turned up a good deal on one side. It 
was trimmed in front with four spangled 
wings, which represent the very latest mil- 
linerial trimming of to-day, and these were 
carried out in a number of different colours 
toning with the shade of the hat and melting 
one into the other, while they were caught 
in front with a bow of self-coloured soft satin 
ribbon, A third chapeau was of black felt 
turned sheer up on either side and describ- 
ing a sharp point in front, while on one 
side was a large “rainbow” marabout 
pad standing upright and caught with a 
couple of large gathered violet satin 
rosettes. The new “ Parsifal” blue, which 
being interpreted differs but little from 
what we have known for so long as 
hydrangea blue, is “taking” more than 
ever with the smart milliners. It is a 
curious fact that a new name will often 
give a fillip to an old fashion and create 
a fresh interest in it when the first 
enthusiasm has utterly died down. We 
have seen a great deal of this particular 
colour in one way or another, and now 
that it is rechristened the ‘ Parsifal” 
velvets are enjoying quite a vogue. A 
very pretty mushroom hat in this colour 
was Closely gathered and cowdlissé and 
trimmed with pads in soft shaded light 
browns composed of the breast feathers of 
apigeon. The hat, like so many of those 
in the mushroom style, was supplemented 
with a little “cap” of cream net and lace 
like a baby’s bonnet. 


“When Found Make a Note of.”— 

The present demand for mouth washes has 
resulted in the appearance in England of 
another excellent wash in the shape of the 
famous Swedish Barningen’s Vade Mecum 
under the more accessible name of “ Fuo.” It 
is the discovery of a Swedish chemist and pos- 
sesses sO many excellent qualities that I can 
most warmly recommend it as a supplement 
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to the ordinary tooth powder. It is, of course, 
primarily an antiseptic, destroying any germs 
and bacteria collected about the teeth, mouth, 
and throat, while it possesses anzesthetic 
qualities as well, allaying pain and checking 


MORNING BLOUSE 


In pink delaine tucked and stitched 


inflammation. Five drops only are required 
for cleaning the teeth and gargling, and as 
cach bottle has approximately about 2,000 
drops the economy of its use is not the least 
item in its favour, the bottle being priced at 
2s.od. But the good offices of Fuo extend 
beyond the realm of the ordinary dentifrice. 
In cases of diphtheria, croup, and other affec- 
tions of the throat the use of Fuo destroys 
the germs and removes the obstruction, while 
it gives relief in the case of sprains, rheu- 
matism, and other inflammations, and a little 
rubbed on the temples will often do away with 
headache. As a hair wash its value is well 
known, the quantity required being ten drops to 
half-a-pint of water. It has other uses as 
well too numerous to mention, and presuming 
there should be any difficulty in procuring it a 
bottle of Fuo will be sent post free to the 
applicant on receipt of a postal order for 
2s. gd. addressed to the British agent, John 
T. Burden, 12, Little Britain, E.C. 


Fur Wraps.—From Paris I hear of a 
very effective little fur wrap which is quite 
a change from the ordinary fur garment in 
the shape of cape or stole. This is really 
something betwixt and between, and is com- 
posed of two stoles of fur, the example which 
was described to me being carried out in 
chinchilla, the two stoles passing over the 
shoulders and descending to equal length 
back and front, each end being supplemented 
by four tails. Between the two stoles at the 
back a narrow-shaped piece is cunningly 


introduced which has the appearance of a 
narrow bolero back and is brought down to 
the waist-line, while in front this addition is 
discarded altogether, the space between the 
two wide stoles being traversed with little 
straps of fur not more than 2 in. wide, which 
are caught on either side with handsome 
buttons of enamel, paste, or velvet or in 
one of those curious Egyptian designs which 
accord so well with chinchilla, In some in- 
stances these stoles are mounted in front over 
accordion-pleated frills of self-coloured chiffon, 
which give more importance and elaboration 
to the wraps. 


Novelties.— Another method which is 
greatly employed by the furrier of to-day is to 
uim the darker fur garment with white fur. 
The latter is introduced in quite a number of 
different ways and is generally subjected to 
the same treatment as a cloth or braid in 
bands or stripes, or in the case of a cape of 
mink it was introduced as a border cut into 
points or dents all round and edged at the 
bottom with a fringe of ermine tails. All the 
brown furs of to-day, such as sable and mink 
and marten, are so arranged that the stripes 
shall run vertically, while at 
the foot cf the wrap they 
are placed in the form of a 
circular band, and_ the 
difference thus indicated is 
very effective and gives 
quite an ornamental appear- 
ance to the 
wrap. We 
wear our furs 
in a hundred 
different ways, 
however, and 
half the people 
who purchase 
a dainty and 
becoming fur 
do so as one 
might pur- 
chase some 
ornamental accessory and 
without an idea of buying it 
for the sake of warmth and 
comfort. 


For the Voyageuse. 
—Travelling hats have 
quite an important place 
in our consideration at 
present now that people 
are turning their attention 
southwards again, and I 
have seen the very newest 
example in the realm of 
travelling chapeaux which 
is going to have an 
immense vogue. It is a 
Panama-shaped hat in 
the delightful ‘‘ beaver 
grebe,” a material like a 
velvety felt with a soft nap 
on it, and this can be 
rolled up exactly in the 
same manner as a Panama 
and packed away in any convenient corner 
of box or bag without in the least injuring 
it. The example shown to me was of a 
lovely shade of golden brown, and in spite 
of the twisting and rolling to which it had 
been subjected it retained its shape exactly 
as before, while it was so soft that one could 
nestle among the cushions in a railway 
carriage without injuring it in the least. It 
had no trimming beyond a folded band of 
leather in a rather lighter shade, and the 
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hats are by no means confined to brown or 
grey or black, but are carried out in blues 
and pinks, and especially the dull, soft pinks 
known as “ Malmaison.” 


Blouses.—Flannel is more in favour for 
blouses this season than it has ever been 
before. For my own part I prefer delaine, 
especially in these days when fur coats are so 
popular, and one really only requires some- 
thing very thin to wear underneath. There 
are such pretty delaines this season, too, and 
so daintily treated that they are used alike 
for morning or afternoon wear, I saw the 
sweetest little example adorned with narrow 
box pleats from throat to ceinture, the 
material being white and liberally spotted 
with black. It boasted a collar of stitched 
black taffetas headed with folded cerise sill 
and little tabs of the latter, while the 
box pleat down the front, which was wider 
than the others, was adorned with rows of 
tiny black and cerise buttons. The sleeves 
were full to the elbow, and from thence there 
were tight cuffs of black taffetas stitched 
and finished with a border of folded cerise 
DELAMIRA. 


silk. 


A SIMPLE DRESSING GOWN 


In blue and white figured flannel 
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A COTTAGE CHAIR 


Sontemporary with Chippendale 


A Preliminary Note.—The growing taste 
for antique furniture and the increasing num- 
ber of collectors of moderate means render 
the opportunities of procuring genuine speci- 
mens more difficult every day. It is, how- 
ever, still within the possibilities of a careful 
student of old furniture to pick up at reason- 
able prices, and sometimes for a very small 
sum, specimens of rare and interesting work 
of a bygone day. 


The Collector.—From time to time in 
this page we shall devote a certain portion to 
offering suggestions that may be practically 
followed out to enable the collector to arm 
himself against fraudulent imitations of an- 
tique furniture. He must be equipped with 
extraordinary vigilance, must be quick to see 
an opportunity and seize it, and must havea 
fair working knowledge of what constitutes 
good work and be familiar with the finest 
specimens of their particular class in the 
national collections. A trained eye and a 
keen scent for what is spurious, amounting to 
an almost unerring instinct as to what is 
genuine and what is not, all go to the making 
of a connoisseur. 


Old Lac Cabinets.—It has become fashion- 
able to collect old lacquered furniture which 
came over to this country in the days of 
“Dutch William.” The first quarter of the 
eighteenth century came under a strong Dutch 
influence in furniture. The “ grandfather” 
clock was “made in Holland” before it was 
acclimatised here. The quaint old-fashioned 
bureau bookcase and the mirror with narrow 
walnut carved frame which are termed “ Queen 
Anne style” are to be found in the pictures of 
Nettscher, of Metzu, or of Mieris, in which the 
interior of the houses of the wealthy classes 
of Holland are shown with their carved furni- 
ture, their rich tapestry, and their fine glasses 
glittering with golden liqueurs. 


Foreign Influence in Design.—The old 
Dutch traders with the East Indies and with 
China and Japan brought home blue and 
white porcelain which the Dutch potters vainly 
tr:ed to reproduce in their delft ware, and the 
fine transparent lac of China and Japan was 
a secret the European craftsmen tried to 
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unravel. In England it became the fashion 
to imitate Japanese work. Sometimes the 
panels of old cabinets are of oriental make 
with English cabinet-making, but later black 
lacquered panels and surfaces were produced 
in England having decoration of Chinese 
figures, done in gold dust, no less oriental 
than those on old blue Worcester china. 


When England Copied Japan. — It is 
common knowledge that Japanese decoration 
has become a recognised factor in English 
art since Whistler eulogised it and Aubrey 
Beardsley drew inspiration from it to embel- 
lish the pages of the Ve//ow Book with his 
black and white translations. It is not so 
generally known that English craftsmen of 
the days of Queen Anne, when Addison held 
court at Button’s Coffee-house, deliberately 
set about the copying of Japanese furniture. 
Nearly half-a-century later the oriental craze 
found a new exponent in Sir William Cham- 
bers, who built the pagoda in Kew Gardens 
and influenced much of Chippendale’s designs 
for furniture. 


fects.—The fine 
early eighteenth 
English 
an excel- 
.served 


Decorative Ef- 
old lac cabinet of the 
century of 
manufacture is 
lently pre- 
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A FINE OLD’ ENGLISH 
LAC CABINET OF, THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By permission of Messrs. 
Brown & Bool, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 


example of what rich decorative effects could 
be produced in lacquered work. The nests 
of drawers were a feature in cabinets of the 
period, and the fondness for secretaires and 
bureaux with many drawers has luckily led to 
the preservation of many letters of the days 
when letter-writing was an art. The shelves 
of pieces such as this were crowded with 
Chinese monsters or fine blue delft ware 
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Gf beechwood, Chippendale period 


The pagoda-like structure at the top is rarely 
found ina state of preservation as the vary- 
ing fashions of 150 years have consigned 
most of these old pieces more than once to 
the lumber-room. 


In the Style of Chippendale.—Any day 
of the week an ordinary observer not equipped 
with the penetration of Sherlock Holmes may 
see chairs in the style of Chippendale in half- 
finished state being conveyed from the joiner's 
shop to the polisher’s in the purlieus of 
Tottenham Court Road. As genuine chairs 
from the workshop of 
Thomas Chippendale of 
St. Martin’s Lane, made 
160 years ago, run into 
three figures apiece the 
modest collector either 
pays a third of that price 
for a ‘‘faked” specimen 
or contents himself with 
a replica at a_corre- 
spondingly fair price fora 
copy. But he can do 
better than that if he has 
the necessary patience. 


The Bargain Market. 
—There are many chairs 
which were a tually made at the time of 
Chippendale after the style which became 
the rage when his Dévector penetrated into 
all the leading cabinetmakers’ shops in Eng- 
land. Cottage furniture made after his models 
has not yet run up to exorbitant figure-. 
Chairs of beech, of elm, or of teak such as 
those we reproduce may be picked up in the 
country for 1os. to £1 each. Their lines are 
graceful and they are thoroughly representa- 
tive of furniture during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. One word of caution to 
the collector. They are usually of the soft 
woods we have indicated and are frequently 
worm-eaten. This is nota merit but a danger 
to be avoided in all old furniture. It was at 
one time thought necessary to produce worm- 
holes in furniture to deceive the credulous 
collector. That trick is now out of date and 
more subtle devices are employed to catch 
the unwary. A. H. 


THE .TATLER 


UNDER THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of ‘“ The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each 

week from any quarter. The story must -ke addressed to the Chestnut Editor, ‘“‘The Tatler.” 

The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for others of the stories sent in, but no manu- 
script will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only. 
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The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
to study the carlier issues. The Chestnuts commenced on August 31. 


rs. Ackroyd, the Firs, Scarborough, wins the prize of one guinea 
with this story —— 
The Importance of Light 

One evening a farmer walking along a quiet lane met his man, 
Jim, carrying a lantern. The following conversation took place : 
“Where are you going with the lantern, Jim?” “ Going 
a-courting, master.” ‘But you don’t want a lantern for that 
business, Jim. I never had a lantern when I went courting the 
mistress.” So I should say by the looks o’ the missus.” 


Mr. C. Swann, Schoolhouse, Cranbrook, Kent, sends the following :— 
Water and Whisky ° 

A benevolent old lady after keeping Pat busy the whole 

morning chopping slicks gave him a glass of whisky. When he 

had drunk half of it Pat stopped and asked, “ Beg pardon, mum, 

but which did yer put in first, the whisky or the water?” “The 

whisky, of course,” was the reply. ‘Thank yer, mum,” said he, 
‘itll be about time as I got to the whisky now then.” 


Where the Wood Comes From 
A lady district visitor who always took a. great interest in 
children entered a certain woman’s cottage and asked after her 
son. The proud mother replied, ‘‘ My son, John, ’e’s ‘a wonnerful 
clever boy.’e is; ’e made two chairs out of ’is own ’ed and got 
enough wood to make two more.” 


From Mrs. Lamb, Strathdon, Alexandra Road, South Hampstead :— 
Misinterpreted 
A lady gave a party and invited a great many more people 
than she could find seats for, Turning to an old lady she said, 
“Tsn’t it awful, half the people can’t sit down!” “Good 
heavens ! ” said her friend, “ what’s the matter with them ?” 


The Curse of Job 

A little girl was shown her newly-arrived baby brother. 
Looking at him lovingly she said, “ When will he talk, mother ?” 
“Oh not for a iong time yet,” said the mother. “Yes, but 
when ?” persisted the child. ‘* Well, not for a year or so.” After 
thinking for a minute the child exclaimed, “How funny. Miss 
Clark read out of the Bible this morning that Job cursed the hour 
he was born.” 


Mr. W. S. Storie, 21, Glencairn Crescent, Edinburgh, sends a 
budget of good things, from which I choose :— 
Orphaned 
The Rey. Dr.—— was met by two drouthy parishioners on the 
manse road one day. Stopping to speak to him one said, “ Eh 
but, doctor, hiv ye heard the news ? The deil’s deid, an’ you’re oot 
o’ a job.” ‘Ah well,” replied the minister, “ 1’ll away home and 
pray for two fatherless bairns.” 


An Angler's Imagination 
“ How is it, Donald,” broke forth a disappointed angler, “that 
they always get bigger fish up the water than we do?” ‘ Toots, 
laird, nivver fash aboot that,” replied Donald, “ It’s just that 
they’ve biggcr le-ears up the water than we ’ave.” 


Sent by Miss T.-C. Tobias, 31, Mount Pleasant Square, Dublin :— 
A Teacher's Mistake 

On one occasion a schoolmaster was very much annoyed by 
the conduct of a certain boy in his class. At last, finding the 
culprit giggling for no apparent reason, he cried indignantly, 
“ Now then, W., what are you laughing at? Are you laughing 
at me?” “No, sir,” replied the astonished boy. “Then I don’t 
see what else there is to laugh at,” came the reply. 


The Fool of the Class 
At the school at which the writer was educated there was a 
certain assistant master who invariably “‘ put his foot in it” when 
he got the chance. On one occasion, being exasperated by the 
conduct of a boy, he turned to him and said, ‘‘ Look here, X., I’ll 
take care that you won’t be the biggest fool in the class as long as 
I’m here.” 
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Sent by Miss Angus, 7, Porchester Gate, W. :— 


Her Favourite Hymn 
“ And how did you get on at church, dear ?” said a mother to 
her little girl. “Oh it was so nice, mummy ; and they had my 
favourite hymn.” ‘Which is that, dear?” Oh, the one about 
the ‘she-bear,’” said the child. ‘ The what ?”’ said the mystified 
mother. “Oh, you know, mummy ; the little ‘ she-bear’” :— 


Can a mother's tender care 
Cease toward the child ‘‘she-bear''? 


A Modern Daniel 
“What Bible story shall I read you this afternoon, Bobbie ? 
You may choose.” ‘ Well, mother,” said the child thoughtfully, 
“T think I’d like about Dan Leno and the lion’s den.” 


The Hon. Frances Lyttelton, Hagley Hall, Stourbridge, sends the 
following :— 


An Unfortunate {Poster 
Above the door of an old Norman church was engraved in 
stone, “ This is the gate of Heaven.” Under this inscription a 
notice was put up, pinned to the door by the unconscious rector, 
*‘This door is closed during the winter months.” 


Wisdom of the Showman F 
At an exhibition of curiosities a skull was exhibited which 
professed to be Oliver Cromwell’s. A gentleman present observed 
that it could not be Cromwell’s as he had a very large head, and 
this was a small skull. “ Oh, I know all that,” said the exhibitor 
undisturbed, “ but you see this was his skull when he was a boy.” 


Hard on his Lordship 
A certain nobleman had an emu that refused obstinately to sit 
upon her egg when laid. While away on a visit the noble lord 
received the following curt epistle from one of his,servants: ‘ In 
the absence of your lordship we got the biggest goose that. could 
be found and put it on the emu’s egg.” 


From Miss C. M. Edwards, the Cottage, Radnorshire :— 


Scots versus American Vision 

An American and a Scotsman were on a high hill in Scotland 
and the Scotsman was bragging of the extent of the view. ‘I 
suppose you can see America from here on a fine day,” said the 
American chaffingly. “Oh aye, further than that,” was the reply. 
“Further than that?” “Aye! on a fine nicht we can see the 
mune.” 

A Lost Opportunity 

An Irishman landing in America saw a diver emerge from the 
sea. ‘ Begorra,” said Paddy, ‘I would have walked over myself 
if I had thought of it.” 


Sent by Miss G. B. Greene, Terrasse No. 1, Dinard, Ille-et-Vilaine, 
France :— 


Hard on Mine Host 
A gentleman gave a large dinner party in Dublin once and 
invited Mr. O’Connor, one of the wittiest men in the- Emerald 
Isle, to amuse and divert his guests. Mr. O’Connor accepted the 
invitation with pleasure. But from the beginning to the end of 
dinner he preserved a solemn and serious face. The host thought 
this very strange, and just before rising from table remarked to 
him jestingly, “Why, O’Connor, old fellow, 1 don’t believe the 
biggest fool in Ireland could make you Jaugh to-night.” | Where- 
upon his guest answered in a solemn tone, speaking his first word 

that evening, “Try.” 


Miss Brand, 42, Coates.Gardens, Edinburgh, sends :— 


A Varied Opinion 

An old Scotswoman on-her return from her first visit to 
London was asked what she thought of the great city and 
especially of the service in Westminster Abbey. “Eh my !” 
said she, ‘‘it was jist wonerfw’ wi’ them bonnie windows and a’ 
that carvin’ and the little boys in white singin’ like angels. 
Oh! it was a’ jist like Heaven. But my certes, what a way tae 
spend the Sabbath ! ” 


